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Leaders in Their Class 
for ‘Comfortable Heating”’ 


Comfortable heat is what your customers 
want. 


Comfortable heating, as applied to the 
HOME COMFORT WARM AIR HEAT- 
ERS, means more than two words would 
ordinarily mean. It means healthful, even, 
simple, economical and clean heating. 


The HOME COMFORT WARM AIR 
HEATERS possess all the essential fea- 
tures of high grade heating apparatus. 
They are strong and durable, being made 
of steel plate. They are very quick in 
operation because heat penetrates steel 
plate almost instantly. The HOME COM. 
FORT WARM AIR HEATERS are great 
in capacity because of their large radiating 
surface. 

Dealers who have the agency for the 
HOME COMFORT WARM AIR HEAT- 
ERS are making profits and satisfied cus- 
tomers on every sale. Get in touch with 
us now, let us talk over our proposition. 
We have an interesting booklet called 
“WHAT HOME COMFORT USERS 


SAY” in which the customers testify to 


HOME COMFORT WARM AIR HEATERS. Write for it today 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY 


5661 Natural Bridge Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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-N N STOVE co. 


CAN STOVE Co. 











to the Dealer, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 
smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the 





Rear view 


ANK 


FFRONT 2S eee 
is, on its own merits alone, the most 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- 
sition on the market today. Its 
longer fire travel gets most heat from 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily 
cleaned and has no direct draft to 
warp and buckle. 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, 
and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, 
indeed, ‘a regular Gold Mine” to the Dealer. 


Are you a member of the 


If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


4058 Forest Park Ave. 





Sectional front view 


Steel Furnace 


Then we help the dealer who handles 


the FRONT PANE, by furnishing all 


sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign in which 
we are spending thousands of dollars 
—one effect of which will be to make 


the in greater demand. 
t=] 


is too hot for us. 


Club? 
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Estimates published by the Department of Agri- 
culture place the value of all farm crops in the United 
States for the year 1917 at more than 
thirteen and a half billion dollars. Com- 


pared with the preceding year, this is an 


Farmers 
Prosper. 
and one- 


increase of more than seven 


quarter billion dollars. If to this vast sum we add the 
values of animals and animal products in 1917, we 
reach the unprecedented figure of $19,443,849,381—an 


increase of more than six billion dollars for the year. 





It requires no complicated logic to deduce from the 
foregoing figures conclusions as to the trend of busi- 
ness during the year 1918. The hardware merchant 
who has permitted himself to give way to discourag- 
ing forebodings, cannot find any warrant for the 
slightest shadow of gloom in this inspiring report of 
the Department of Agriculture. The backbone of a 
nation’s prosperity is its agriculture. Ultimately all 
things come from the land. The exchanges and trans- 
valuations of commerce are dependent always for their 
proportions upon the products of the soil. 

Farmers are learning to buy and use the best of 
They no longer skimp and save and deny 
They want mod- 


everything. 
themselves the good things of life. 
ern homes with modern equipment. 
points to generous buying on thefr part during this 
The hardware dealer who is alert and intelli 


very indication 


year. 
gent will gain a more than ordinary share of the ad- 
vantages of this condition of affairs. He, therefore, 
should waste no time in delaying plans for profiting by 
this great access of prosperity. 

Above all he must become alive to the fact that times 
have changed. Highly standardized commodities and 
unvarying excellence of quality are demanded today 
by farmers whose ancestors were satisfied with goods 
of inferior character. By taking advantage of the ad- 
vertising co-operation of the manufacturers and con- 
necting it properly with his personal campaigns of pub- 
licity through window displays, local newspapers, and 
other avenues of appeal, the hardware merchant cannot 
fail to benefit by the marvelous prosperity which is 
revealed in the astonishing figures of farm wealth re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture. 








STRANGE though it may seem, there are hardware 
dealers in various parts of the land who are slow to 
add profitable side lines to their regular 
assortment of stock. The reason is diffi- 
cult to find in any other explanation than 
the conservatism of habit. Men are 
slaves to precedent and custom. This fact shows itself 


Get Strong 
Side Lines. 


in countless ways. For instance, the Supreme Court 
of the United States still uses the goose quills and blot- 
ting sand of the times of Charlemagne, notwithstand- 
ing the invention of fountain pens and typewriters. 
Tailors continue to sew two buttons on the back of 
frock coats at the waist line, although the sword belt 
which they are intended to hold is no longer worn by 
civilians at social gatherings. 

A deliberately forceful reaction against established 
forms and methods has always been an essential factor 
of human progress. It required courage and faith of 
a high order for the pioneers of mechanics to persist 
in the face of widespread skepticism. The first steel 
plow and harvesting machines were met with loud 
guffaws of ridicule. The wrath of frightened work- 
men was wreaked upon the labor-saving devices of the 
eighteenth century factories. Pedestrians and cab 
men of the nineteenth century laughed until their sides 
ached at the one-cylinder automobile which entered 
into erratic competition with horse-drawn vehicles. 

The first hardware merchant who displayed silver- 
ware in his showcases was looked upon with pity as 
lacking in sound judgment and a sense of the fitness of 
things. Other hardware dealers predicted for him 
financial disasters ranging all the way from bank 
ruptcy to complete loss of the money invested in such 
inappropriate stock. Wall-paper was at one time con 
sidered as much out of place in a hardware store as 
The re 


cream-puffs on the shelves of a shoe shop. 


tailers who introduced the innovation were frowned 
upon as visionaries wasting their time and funds upon 
an experiment foredoomed to failure. 

In spite of the marvelous advancement made in 
every direction of commerce, there are some retail 
hardware men who are satisfied to plod along in the 
grooves of a generation ago. They do not branch out 


into profitable side lines chiefly because they in 
stinctively shrink from making the effort necessary to 
overcome the inertia of familiar habits of merchandiz 
ing. Bit by bit they see the commodities which legiti 
mately belong to their trade being taken by merchants 
in other fields. Thus, the druggist, for example, is 
usurping the selling of razors, strops and shaving sup- 
plies as well as of pocket cutlery. The furniture deal 
ers are breaking into the stove business. Department 
stores are deriving desirable profits from automobile 
accessories which the backward hardware dealer fears 
to add to his regular stock. 

Of course, it is not necessary nor is it wise to make 
too radical a departure from the policy of the store. 


Side lines should be introduced by degrees and in such 
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proportion as the skill of the selling force is able to 
absorb them into the business. In this manner, by 
methodically enlarging the variety of commodities at 
the disposal of the customers, the merchant can _in- 
crease his service to them and thus multiply the ad- 
vantages to them of his establishment. They will come 
back to him as much oftener as he has additional arti- 
cles in stock which they need. Gradually, as the sales 
grow, he can increase the supply without running the 
risk of accumulating more than he can handle with 
reasonable assurance of success. 

It is not a difficult achievement to train his cus- 
tomers by means of window exhibits and newspaper 
or other forms of advertising to look to his store for 
many things which they have been accustomed to buy 
elsewhere. Among profitable side lines may be men- 
tioned such articles as ice-cream freezers; shotguns 
and, in certain localities, farm explosives; power- 
driven equipment for sharpening safety-razor blades; 
gasolene torches and firepots ; washing machines ; flour 
sifters, enamelware and other kitchen utensils; stove 
polish ; oven thermometers ; play-wagons for children ; 
camp stoves, sporting goods and fishing tackle; and 
scores of other articles which the character of his 
trade and the nature of the season may suggest. 








Ir WOULD BE difficult to find more convincing evi- 
dence of the importance of Trade Acceptances than 
that which is furnished in the formation 


Open Book of the American Trade Acceptance 
Account Is _. ; r ; . i 

, Council. Three leading national busi- 
Illogical. 


ness organizations have organized a joint 
committee which constitutes the Council. They are: 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
American Bankers’ Association, and the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. No one will question the 
qualifications of these bodies to speak authoritatively 
upon matters of commercial credit. The object of the 
American Trade Acceptance Council is the promotion 
of the use of this instrument of credit in the settlement 
of obligations arising out of business transactions. 

The Federal Reserve Board at Washington, D. C., 
has given an unqualified endorsement to the American 
Trade Acceptance Council. From the beginning the 
entire institution of the Federal Reserve system has 
bent its efforts toward the encouragement and devel- 
opment of the liquid trade acceptance both by educa- 
tional propaganda and by the establishment of a pref- 
erential rate in favor of this kind of paper. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the finances of the country grow 
more fluid with the enlargement in volume of paper 
of a self-liquidating character held by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve. The general discount mar- 
ket is widened and strengthened and banking condi- 
tions are improved by the growing use of trade ac- 
ceptances. 

Open accounts which, under the old plan, were 
more or less a liability, are readily converted into 
quickly available assets through the operation of the 
trade acceptance. The open book account is commer- 
cially illogical. Although definitely fixed in selling 
arrangements, the date of maturity of such accounts 
is all too often indefinite. This is quite evident from 
the fact that selling arrangements are repeatedly vio- 
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lated. As a consequence, a considerable number of 
buyers more or less instinctively include in their plans 
the probability that an extension of time may be 
granted. Blindly following custom in the matter, the 
seller falls into the habit of carrying his customers on 
open book account beyond the time-limits fixed in the 
selling arrangement. This, in effect, amounts to financ- 
ing transactions which are manifestly the obligation 
of the customer and not of the seller. 

This annoying practice and many other undesirable 
features are done-away with by the use of the trade 
acceptance. Its operation is quite simple. The pay- 
ment of the purchase price is set for a definite date. 
When the transaction of sale is closed and the mer- 
chandise is definitely vested as to title in the buyer, an 
acceptance is given by the buyer in which he virtually 
acknowledges the correctness of performance under 
the terms of the sale and agrees upon a specific credit 
term. This does not imply that he waives any of his 
legal rights as against fraud or error which may be 
discovered later on. The acceptance is therefore a 
direct economic method of covering credit obligations 
arising from the sale of commodities. It does not 
lessen obligations nor does it create credit values 
where none exists. It is defined by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as “An unconditional order in writing, 
addressed by one person to another, signed by the per- 
son giving it, requiring the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed to pay at a fixed or determinable future time 
a sum certain in money to the order of a specified per- 
son. The bill must be drawn by the seller on the pur- 
chaser of goods sold, and accepted by such purchaser.” 

A strong argument in favor of the trade acceptance 
presents itself to the hardware retailer in this, that 
it gives him practically the advantage of buying for 
cash. The cash buyer possesses a decided advantage 
in the buying market over the merchant who buys on 
time. This is especially true if the credit obligation 
involved is expressed in the form of open book ac- 
count. Not only, therefore, should the hardware mer- 
chant adopt the trade acceptance in his dealing with 
the jobber and the manufacturer but he should put it 
into effect in his own business relations with contrac- 
tors and those of his customers in general who buy on 
credit. If a customer’s responsibility is not strong 
enough to be converted into a trade acceptance form, 
there is too much risk in extending him credit; and 
it would be the part of wisdom to refuse him an open 
book account. 








WITH COMPARATIVELY few exceptions, the people 
of the United States have displayed a willingness to 
co-operate with their Government in the 

A Rational Ca@trying out of Fuel Administrator 
Patriotism. Garfield’s order closing plants for five 
days and every Monday for ten weeks. 

Patriotism is coming to the rescue of those who 
allowed the first shock of the announcement of the 
Fuel Administrator to upset their judgment and trick 
them into more or less violent criticisms. They are 
beginning now to recognize the vital importance of 
the order and, thanks to the buoyancy of the Ameri- 
can spirit, they are reacting favorably to the necessary 
adjustments required by the partial stoppage of 
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industry. This is the most satisfying assurance that 
we can have of the soundness and permanency of 
American democracy. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 








A thousand and one explanations of the purpose of 
life may be found in books and systems of philosophy. 
But they are all without value if they do not center 
around the main purpose of all our striving, which is 
happiness. Selling, buying, advertising, profit-making 
all these are of no avail if they do not bring us the 
wherewithal to make life more pleasant and serene. 

ok 2K ok 





My friend Arthur Watts, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative and member of the Hardware Club of Chi- 
cago has a fund of stories which appears never to 
diminish no matter how much he draws upon it. I[ 
was in his office the other day when the talk turned 
to the question of absent mindedness, and he illustrated 
the topic with the following tale: 

A very absent minded bishop couldn't find his rail- 
way ticket one day. ‘Never mind, my lord,” said the 
ticket collector, who knew him well, “it'll do at the 
next station.” 

But at the next station it was the same again, the 
bishop couldn’t find it anywhere. “Never mind, my 
lord; it’s all right, anyway, whether you find it or not.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t Smith,” replied the bishop in a 
perfect fever of anxiety and, turning out all his pock- 
ets as he spoke, “Oh, no, it isn’t. I must find that 
ticket, for I want to know where I'm going.” 

“ss S 

very time I meet David M. Haines, secretary Illi- 
noise Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, | take on 
a new lease of life. He always has some bit of humor 
to cheer me, as, for example, this one about Private 
Jordan: 

Among other dainties in his parcel, Private Jordan 
received a bottle of cherries preserved in brandy. A 
few days later the old lady who had sent the gift re- 
ceived the following letter: 

“Dear Aunt: Thanks so much for your gift of cher- 
ries. My pals and I appreciated them immensely, not 
so much for themselves, as for the spirit in which they 
were sent.” 

x Ok 

Si Koehler, president of the Chicago Retail Hard- 
ware Association, told me about a druggist in his 
neighborhood who advertised a patent concoction lab- 
eled: “No more colds! No more coughs! Price 25 
cents.” 

A man who bought the mixture came back in three 
days to complain that he had drunk it all, but was no 
better. 

“Drunk it all!” gasped the druggist. 


that was an India-rubber solution to put on the soles 


“Why man, 


of your boots.” 
* * * 

I was talking with Allan J. Coleman, the Chicago 
manufacturer, at the Hardware Club after an appetiz- 
ing luncheon one day last week. Apropos of nothing 
in particular, the conversation turned to the relative 
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merits of lawyers and doctors. Brother Coleman 
illumined the matter with the following tale: 

Dr. Ferguson was once summoned as a witness in 
court. Naturally, in the cross-examination, a lawyer 
seized the occasion to be sarcastic. 

“Are you,” demanded the lawyer, “entirely familiar 
with the symptoms of concussion of the brain?” 

“Yes, sir, I am,” replied the genial doctor. 

Then the smart lawyer put a hypothetical case be- 
fore the doctor in this way: 

“If my learned friend, Mr. Reid, and myself should 
bang our heads together, would we get concussion of 
the brain?” , 

Dr. Ferguson calmly replied, “Mr. Reid might.” 

a a 
A, E. 


Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, was 


Stacey, secretary Illinois Chapter American 


smiling broadly when I[ encountered him at the club. 
He had just heard the story which he forthwith re- 
counted for my delight as follows: 
“G'wan, nigger, you-all ain't got no sense nohow.” 
“Ain’t got no sense? Whut’s dis yere haid for?” 
“Dat thing? Dat ain’t no haid, nigger; dat’s jes er 
button on top er yo body ter keep yer backbone from 
unravelin’.” 


My Old Guard friend, Frank |. Clark of the Iver 
Johnson Arms and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, helps dispel the gloom with this veracious 
tale: 

A sad looking man at the corner table in the res 
taurant had been waiting a long time for the fulfill 
ment of his order. Finally, the waiter approached and 
said: “Your fish will be coming in a minute or two 
now, sir.” 


The sad man looked interested. “Tell me,” he said, 


“what bait are you using?” 


The most difficult thing to achieve in life is concen- 
tration of will and thought upon the tasks by whose 
performance we earn our daily bread. The more we 
let our minds wander to the “other fellow’s job,” the 
less successfully do we accomplish the work under our 
hands. The following verses by Strickland W. Gil- 
lilan constitute a preachment to which most of us 


would do well to give heed: 
The Other Fellow’s Job. 
There’s a craze among us mortals that is cruel hard to name 


Wheresoe’er you find a human you will find the case the 
same : 

You may seek among the worst of men or seek among the 
best, 


And you'll find that every person is precisely like the rest; 

Each believes his real calling is along some other line, 

Than the one at which he’s working—take, for instance, yours 
and mine 

From the meanest “me-too” 
mob, 

There’s a universal craving 


creature to the leader of the 


for “the other fellow’s job.” 


There are millions of positions in this busy world today, 
Each a drudge to him who holds it, but to him who doesn't, 


play; 
Every farmer’s broken-hearted that in youth, he missed his 
call, 
While that same unhappy farmer is the envy of us al 
Any task you care to mention seems a vastly better lot 
Than the one especial something whicl happen to have 


caught. 
There’s but one sure way to smother e1 

her sob; 
Keep too busy at 


Job.” 


heart-ache and 


your own, t vant “The 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
CALLS FOR PUBLICITY SUPPORT. 





Realizing the influence which is exerted by the trade 
journals of this country, the Treasury Department 
of the United States has called upon such publica- 
tions to give the support of publicity to the plan of 
government insurance for the nation’s soldiers and 
The following letter which has been received 
from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Division of 
Military and Naval Insurance, gives official and au- 
concerning this highly important 


sailors. 


thoritative data 
activity of our Government. 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

To safeguard America’s gallant soldiers and sailors 
and their families, it is imperative that our fighting 
forces avail themselves of the full privileges conferred 
by the Military and Naval Insurance Act. 

For his own benefit and for the benefit of his fam- 
ily, every enlisted man and officer in the Army and 
Navy should take the full $10,000 of insurance. In- 
surance of almost $4,000,000,000 has already been 
applied for, but this great total is only a beginning. 
America’s Army and Navy should be 100 per cent 
insured. 

The necessity of prompt application can not be em- 
phasized too strongly. Persons in service before 
October 15, 1917, must apply on or before February 
12, 1918. Those who joined after October 15, 1917, 
have 120 days from the date of enlistment in which 
to apply. 

With the details of this insurance plan you are al- 
The unprecedented advantages and 
Government and _ the 


ready familiar. 
privileges conferred by the 
extraordinary low cost have been explained to all men 
now in the service. All that is needed now is vigor- 
ous publicity to speed up applications before lebru- 
ary 12. In this work your aid is indispensable. 

The newspapers and trade journals of the country 
can render an invaluable service by driving home the 
message of war insurance, not only to the fighting 
men themselves, but also to their families, that they 
in turn may bring home influence to bear in expediting 
applications. To millions of families throughout the 
Nation, news articles, editorial comment, and cartoons 
on war insurance will be of direct and vital interest. 

In throwing your energies behind this campaign, you 
will be carrying on that loyal and patriotic work for 
which the entire Nation is grateful. 

SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CAMPAIGN COUNCIL. 

It is well to add to the foregoing letter that the 
automatic insurance provided by law is only partial and 
limited protection, payable only to wife, child or 
widowed mother, and ceases after February 12, 1918. 


It is important, therefore, not cnly to the soldiers and 
sailors of the country but to their families and de- 
pendents, that before that date they avail themselves 
of the full Government protection, which can go as 
high as $10,000 and is payable to a wife, husband, 
child, grandchild, parent, brother, or sister. 

The law also provides for the re-education and re- 
habilitation of the totally disabled and monthly com- 


pensation to those disabled. 
“#2 


SUPPLY OF: OIL STOVES IS NOT EQUAL TO 
THE DEMAND. 


The Garfield order restricting coal consumption has 
caused a tremendous demand for oil stoves. The sup- 
ply of oil is ample. But most dealers, however, have 
sold and, in many instances, oversold their stock of 
oil burning stoves. Manufacturers are working to 
capacity limit in an endeavor to meet the increased 
calls for this type of stove. So far as can be learned, 
no surplus stocks are anywhere on hand. Retailers 
who had the foresight to buy sufficiently far into the 
future are reaping the just reward of their wisdom. 
Scores of retailers, however, who allowed their buy- 
ing to be influenced by a pessimism which they mis- 
took for conservatism now regret their error of judg- 
ment. 





NEW YORK INVENTOR OBTAINS PATENT 
FOR WATER HEATING ATTACHMENT. 


Waring L. Dawbarn, Hartsdale, ew York, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 
1,252,553, for a water heating attachment for stoves, 
described herewith: 

a —so«« so In a stove, the combina- 

y tion of a casing, a fire box, 
a water back supported in 

the casing and adapted to 
be heated from said fire 
box, a water supply con- 
duit connected to the low- 
er portion of said water 
back, a water outlet con- 
duit connected to the up- 
per portion of said water 
back, a series of air flues 





1,252,553 











extending upwardly 
through said water back, 


an auxiliary heating 
means supported beneath 
said water back, and an 
inverted channel-s ha ped 
deflector extending longi- 
tudinally of said water 
back and supported upon 
the top thereof over the upper ends of said flues, said de- 
flector being provided with a series of apertures of smaller 
diameter than said flues. 











-o- 

“There are three kinds of people in the world, the 
will’s, the won’ts, and the can’ts. The first accomplish 
everything; the second oppose everything, the third 
fail in everything. 
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RAPID GROWTH OF BUSINESS BRINGS NEW EXTENSIVE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN BY 


PLANT TO COPE PATTERN WORKS. 


The business of producing “Something Different” 
in the Heating and Cooking line has developed so enor- 
mously for the Cope Pattern Works that a new plant 
was necessary in order to take care of the expanded 
trade. On January 2, 1918, therefore, the company 
opened a new and larger plant at 41-49 McDougall 
Avenue, at Wight Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

The main building, an exterior view of which is de- 
picted in the accompanying illustration, is constructed 
along modern lines of re-inforced concrete. It is 
60x94 feet in plan, and two stories in height. Pro- 
vision has been made for two additional stories when 











Exterior View of Main Building, Cope Pattern Works. 


required. The wood and metal pattern shops are fully 
equipped with the latest type machines. 
court 15x94 feet between the main building and the 


The foundry, 94x100 feet, is of steel, con- 


There is a 


foundry. 
crete, and tile roof type, and is equipped to the fullest 
extent. 
dividual motors where advisable. 


Electric power is used throughout, with in 
Under the Wight 
Street side is a basement, 30x175 feet. It is provided 
with bins for coal, coke, sand, etc., which are received 
through traps from cars on the Transit Railway on 
Wight Street. 

The officers of the company since its organization 
are: FE. G. Swift, President; George C. Anderson, 
Vice-President and Superintendent ; George PB. Carter, 
Secretary and General Manager; and C. 1. Swift, 
Treasurer. 

oo 


ADVERTISING AXIOMS. 


The rolling advertisement gathers no moss. 

A little advertising is a dangerous thing. 

Advertising makes the millionaire; want of it the 
bankrupt. 

Every advertisement has a silver lining. 

Set an advertisement to catch an advertisement. 

Fortune favors the advertiser. 

He that will not advertise until all risk is over, gets 
little for his caution. 

Faint advertising never won fair profits. 

Nothing advertise, nothing have. 

Oh, what a tangled advertisement you weave, 

When first you practice to deceive. 

Advertising deferred maketh the pocket-book sick. 

Don't put off until tomorrow what should be adver 
tised today. 

Goods well advertised are half sold. 

Necessity is the mother of advertising. 

A poor advertisement often holds good wares. 


MANUFACTURERS BOOSTS SALES 
OF DEALER. 

There are some manufacturers who produce articles, 
sell them to the dealers, and then pat themselves on 
the back for having successfully “finished” their work. 
As far as bothering about how to bring the article be- 
fore the public, why, let the dealer worry about that. 
He bought the article. Manufacturers 
of this kind, however, find out sooner or later that the 
same dealer does not come back for more goods. Why 
should he? The has not manifested the 
slightest interest in his welfare. What reason has he 
for continuing to do business with it? 


Let him sell it. 


company 


On the other hand, there are manufacturers who do 
not consider their work ended with the passing on of 
their goods to the dealer. They do everything possible 
to help him sell them. They advertise the articles 
themselves. They work up a reputation for them so 
that the that he 


ardized products which he will find easy to sell. 


is gefting stand 
But 


merchant knows 
the manufacturers do not even stop at this point. 
After they have sold their brands to the dealer, they 
They 


show him how to get the best selling results, 


help him advertise the goods. The Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, places itself in the 
latter class of manufacturers. The company is con- 
ducting a huge advertising campaign to bring the De 
troit Vapor Stoves before the public. It is claimed, 
therefore, that the dealer who handles these stoves is 
sure to benefit by having the attention of his neighbors 
thus attracted to the convenience and desirability ot 
his goods. The manufacturers help the dealer in an 
other way. They supply him, fiee of charge, with 
electros with which to make his newspaper advertising 
more attractive. All this is said to be of untold value to 
the dealer. A catalog showing the different electros 
which the dealers may use, and also other details may 
be obtained by writing to the Detroit Vapor Stove 


Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





SECURES PATENT FOR WALL BURNER. 
Michael J. Rockford, Hlinois, assignor to 
the [Eclipse Gas Stove Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
has been granted United States patent rights, under 


number 1,252,087, for a wall burner described in the 


(sreen, 


following : 





As an article of manufacture, a 

% wall burner comprising a wall plate 
P having a lower supporting portion 
and an upper deflecting portion, a 





on. 
1,262,687 howl member secured to the wall 
, plate below the deflecting portion, a 
grid carried by the upper part of 


said bowl] member for receiving a 
ticles to be heated, said bow] member 
having an air inlet formed in the 
lower part thereof, a burner extend 
ing through said inlet into the bowl 
member, and means for maintaining 
the burner in heating position within 
the bow] member below the grid 
“*- 

When you have recommended goods more highly 

than they will stand, you have sprouted a dissatisfied 


customer, 
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URGES WOOD INSTEAD OF COAL. 


A vigorous campaign is under way in the State of 
Indiana for the substitution of wood instead of coal 
for fuel purposes. So persistently has the State Fuel 
Administrator, Evans Woollen, pressed the matter that 
in many of the counties the local fuel administrators 
and the coal dealers are refusing to sell coal to farm- 
ers when it is known they have an available supply of 
fuel wood. 

In fact, there are three campaigns on in Indiana, 
ach urging the use of wood for fuel. The state for- 
estry department is giving the matter attention and 
showing not only where wood may be obtained but 
also issuing instructions as to how coal burning stoves 
may be made to burn wood with little expense for 


alterations. 
“s- 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED GAS RANGE IS 
HANDSOME AND RUST=PROOF. 


The housewife is forever laboring to keep her flat 
She is anxious,-above all, to have 
However, try as she may, there 


in good condition. 
everything look right. 
are certain things which she finds it impossible to 
keep in order as well as attractive in appearance. One 
great cause of complaint is the gas range. Many 
women find it terribly annoying to be continually pol- 
ishing their ranges, especially when their efforts are 
In spite of constant polishing the 
However, 


not rewarded. 
ranges rust, and have to be kept in repair. 





Quick Meal Gas Range. 


it is claimed that those who use porcelain enameled 
ranges such as, for example, the Ringen Stove Com- 
pany’s Quick Meal Gas Ranges, one make of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, will be spared 
all this trouble. Its appearance, it is said, attracts at- 
tention at first sight. The steel used is coated on both 
sides with enamel fused into the metal at a tempera- 
ture of 2,000 degrees lahrenheit, and, is from two to 
three gauges heavier than is generally put into gas 
ranges. A heavier gauge is used to prevent the heat 
from buckling the steel, and to insure a smooth and 
even surface. A lighter grade is apt to warp and 
draw out of shape when it is subjected to such intense 


heat, 
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The enameled steel, besides making the gas range 
attractive, also makes it impervious to moisture and 
grease, and at the same time, is a non-conductor of 
heat, making asbestos or other linings superfluous. 
The oven linings and bottoms are made of an alum- 
inized steel which will not rust. A full description 
and explanation of the Quick Meal gas range may be 
found in the latest catalog of Ringen Stove Company 
Division American Stove Company, which will be 
furnished upon request. 


— 





URGE ECONOMY IN LIGHTING. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce recommends 
the following four specific ways in which retail mer- 
chants can reduce the consumption of coal by economy 
in lighting : 

1. Lights may be turned off at 8 p. m., or at the 
time of closing. 

2. Electrical advertising signs may be discontinued. 

3. The amount of heat, light, and power used in 
retail stores may be reduced by general effort. 

4. Lights in show cases need not be turned on 
until 10 a. m. 

General reductions of coal consumption may be 
effected by maintaining store heat at 65 degrees or 
less, reducing the candlepower of electric lamps where 
a smaller lamp will answer every purpose, and replace- 
ment of old, blackened, current-wasting lamps wher- 


ever found. 
sateisineaeeatiatlile — 


BELFOUR GAS WATER HEATER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Can you let me know who makes the Belfour Gas 

Water Heater? SUBSCRIBER. 
Chicago, Illinois, January 23, 1917. 





PURPOSE MAKES OR MARS LIFE. 


Have a purpose. No one ever reached great things 
without trying for them. Thoughts of what is great, 
love for great ideals, daily acts done in a great spirit, 
prepare the hero’s hour and bring it to him. Purpose 


makes or mars life. Purposelessness ruins life. 





ACQUIRES PATENT FOR GAS RANGE. 


Under number 1,252,575, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Harry J. Hoover, Norwood, 
Ohio, for a gas range described in the following: 


In a device of the 
character described, the 
combination with a gas 
range having a table top 
at one side, and an oven 
at the other, an inciner- 
ator of a size to sup- 
port the table top, and 
located beneath said 
table top, a filler portion 
extending from the oven 
to the side of the incin- 
erator casing, a_ band 
passing around said 
filler portion, and hooks 
on the incinerator casing 
to receive said band, 
whereby the incinerator 
may be quickly and easily assembled with the stove. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 











The Canton Hardware Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000. 

The Menasha Wire and Manufacturing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, is preparing plans for a plant to 
cost approximately $30,000. 

Kuhnen and Siegrist Hardware Company, Highland, 
Illinois, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Louis O. Kuhnen, Fred M. Mueller, and 
William F. Siegrist. 

William H. Haskell Manufacturing Company, man- 
ufacturers of bolts at Main, Pine and Bayley streets, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, are planning to erect an ad- 
dition to their factory. 

The Kasper and Koetzle Hardware Company, 565 
Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
hardware. F. Koetzle and C. and W. Kasper are the 
incorporators. ; 

The General Machine and Manufacturing Company, 

sridgeport, Connecticut, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000 to make machinery, tools and 
metal goods. The incorporators are Axel H. Nilson, 
David Hjorta, Mauritz Olson, Jacob Nilson and John 
M. S. Anderson. 


“ee 


SAYS EVERY USER OF EXPLOSIVES MUST 
TAKE OUT LICENSE. 


In order to clear away certain misapprehensions 
with regard to the government regulations concerning 
explosives, passages from a letter received by P. J. 
Jacobs, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, from the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are herewith reprinted. It is in unmis- 
takable language that: 

“Every farmer who wishes to use explosives of any 
kind will be required to take out a license; in fact 
the only way that any one can handle explosives with- 
out a license is to have them issued at the work by a 
licensed foreman. 

“The Department of Agriculture, which is in con- 
stant touch with us on the law, is not at all appre- 
hensive that any hardship will be worked on farmers. 
The manufacturers of explosives have spent years of 
their time and hundreds of thousands of dollars edu- 
cating farmers in the use of explosives, and they are 
in entire co-operation with us and have no fear that the 
work they have been doing will in any way be undone.” 

“It is not required that a farmer or other individual 


with a few sticks of dynamite or a keg or so of black 
powder post signs up over these explosives. It is re- 
quired, however, that such a party keep his explosives 
where said explosives amount to less than 100 pounds, 
in a properly locked substantial box. Where explosives 
in the possession of this person amount to more than 
100 pounds, same must be kept in a properly secured 
magazine, which magazine must be placarded as pre- 
scribed by law.” 
-~o- 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES A 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM. 


A provisional program for the Silver Anniversary 
of the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 
which is to be celebrated in the form of an annual con 
vention at Boston, Massachusetts, February 20, 21, 22, 
1918, has been received from George A. Fiel, Secre 
tary of that organization. It is as follows: 

Wednesday, February 20, 1918. 

Question Box. Leader: F. Alexander Chandler. 
Welcome: President James Strockbine, Water- 
town, Connecticut. 


9:00 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 


10:15 A.M. “The National Association,” President John R. 
Gamble, National Retail Hardware Associa 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama. 

10:35 A.M. “Salesmanship,” Harold Whitehead, Business 
Administrative Staff, Boston University. 

11:00 A.M. Question Box. Leader: D. Fletcher Barber, 


Past National President. 
“Allies,” Fred C. LaRiveiere, Montreal, Canada 
Group Luncheons. 

Friday, February 22, 1918. 
Roy 


11:45 A. M. 

12:00 Noon. 

9:00 A.M. “Training Salesmen,” by F. Stone, New 
York City. 

Discussion. 


10:00 A.M. Music. 

President Wells, Massachusetts Senate, “Massa 
chusetts’ Part in the World War.” 

Music. 

Mayor Andrew J. Peters, Boston, “The Port of 
Boston.” 

Music. 


“The Nation,” an address by President John R 


11:00 A.M. 


Gamble, National Retail Hardware Associa 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Discussion. 
12:00 Noon. Group Luncheon. 
Thursday, February 21, 1978. 
9:00 A.M. Question Box. Leader: Charles O. Eaton, Ist 
Vice-President, Brunswick, Maine 
10:00 A.M. a—Reading of Records, 
b—Communications, 
c— Treasurer's Report, 
d—Auditor’s Report, 
e—Committee Reports, 
f—Nomination of Officers, 
g—lection of Officers, 
h—Report Committee on Resolutions, 
i—llection of Members, 
j—Unfinished Busines 
k—New Business 
] Report of Committee on Place of Meeting 
11:00 A.M ‘Looking Forward,’ Austin ¢ Decatur, 
Decatur & Hopkins Company, Boston 
11:20 A M “The Massachusetts Stat Board of J race,” 
President kr ink W W hitcher Boston 
11:40 A.M. “The ‘Associates, ” by Pre nt Frank J. Shay 


The Flintkote Compat 








HARDWARE DEALERS OF INLAND EMPIRE 
MEET IN CONVENTION. 


The three-day convention of the Pacific Northwest 
Hardware and Implement Association opened in the 
Marie Antoinette Room, of the Davenport Hotel, 
at Spokane, Washington, January 16, 1918, with an 
address of welcome by Mayor Fassett. Retailers 
from Idaho, Oregon and Washington, which three 
states are known as the Inland Empire, were in at- 
tendance. The first day of the meeting was devoted 
to routine business and discussion of organization 
matters, 

After the singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
by the audience, President Nankervis delivered the an- 
nual address. He said in part: 

“We are urged by the manufacturer to be liberal in the 
purchase of goods for 1918 and there is merit in the sugges- 
tion. We know that commodities entering into the manu- 
facture of hardware and implements are limited. We know 
that transportation may be curtailed. While there has been 
an increase in the cost of goods, yet there has also been an 
enormous increase in the prices of the commodities pro- 
duced by the farmer, so he will be justified in making pur- 
chases for the production of his crops. A great many dealers 
might say they are not justified in purchasing, on account of 
the possibility of great reductions after the war. This will 
not be the case. It took 13 years after the Civil War for 
prices to get down to normal. 

“Pertaining more directly to our business, | 
dwell on two matters. First, we should arrange for a just 
and equitable profit on the merchandise on hand, considered 
at its present cost, for it will be a long time before prices will 
again be what we might consider normal; second, we should 
change our policy of iong-time credits ; sales for small amounts 
should be ciosed either by cash or note, and larger amounts 
should be made payable in installments.” 

In the evening the visiting hardware dealers were 
guests of honor at the Spokane Ad Club where 
they listened to an inspiring talk by James E. Royce, 
telegraph editor of the Spokane Daily Chronicle. Mr. 
Royce talked of America’s justification in entering 
the war and of the important part which the hardware 
dealers might play in its successful conclusion. 


wish to 


An interesting feature of the convention was an 
address on the workings of the new Federal War Tax 
Laws by L. F. Reinhard of Spokane. Many of the 
technicalities which had been puzzling the delegates 
were cleared up, and it was developed in the course 
of the explanation that the spirit and motive of the 
tax laws are to be the dominating factor in deciding 
differences of interpretation. Ben R. Vardaman of 
Des Moines, Iowa, spoke on “Community Co-opera- 
He pointed out that in localities where the 
community idea has been developed, merchants have 
gained the good-will of the people to such an extent 
that the bulk of the buying is done at honte. “Be 
friends with the people of your community,” he 
urged, “and also give intelligent service in your busi- 


tion.” 


ness and your neighbors will not seek to buy outside 
the goods they can obtain from you. 


“People are thinking more of their homes,” he contin- 
ued, “their home iowns and home communities than ever be- 
before. But your community is good or bad, just as the peo- 
ple in that community are good or bad. It is not luck that 
some communities are progressive and prosperous: it is be- 
cause the people are progressive. There has been a great 


educational propaganda that has been educating people against 
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their local merchants. Every home has one or two or more 
big books on every page of which is the indirect but obvious 
suggestion that you, the local merchant, are a robber and a 
parasite, and they are coming to consider you in some cases 
as necessary evils; in other cases as unnecessary evils. But 
there is a business greater than the routine of your own per- 
sonal business life. 

“There is a greater business of your community, the 
business of increasing the well being of your community. 
Your business, your schools, your churches and your society 
are all related in the business of your community. But there 
are some influences coming in to undermine that community 
—your community. If we permit or encourage such informa- 
tion to come in, we are striking a blow at the tap root of 
civilization, for our civilization is based on our business. 

“There should be in your community a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, of community patriotism. There is a law that says, 
‘Your sons and daughters must follow your dollars.’ That 
is where we have been making a great economic and social 
mistake; by sending our dollars away, we have been driving 
our boys and girls away from their home communities. 
What we should strive to do is to make them contented at 
home and to build homes in our communities. How are we 
going to do these things? Of late years we haven't been 
living in close enough relationship with people about us. We 
have got to bring our people back together again. Tear 
down the invisible but real barrier between country and town, 
get acquainted with your neighbor—you might like him.” 

Frank B. White of Chicago created somewhat of 
a sensation by saying that “thinking depends on feel- 
ing,” and then having all the windows thrown open 
and putting the two hundred delegates through a 
pulling, breathing, and rowing drill. He emphasized 
the necessity of right feelings in business—of healthy 
emotions correctly guided in proper channels—to the 
end that business might be humanized and be made 
part of the life of the people. Among other things 


he said: 

“The men in little communities are doing a world serv- 
ice, especially in these times of stress. The world is dying 
for want of that which you are wishing for yourself—pity, 
sympathy, energy. There are two things necessary in a com 
munity bhusiness—money and manhood. Money is of little 
value without manhood. 

“We can’t do much digging of trenches in France, hut 
we can give a mighty help to our boys there by seeing that 
they have a proper backing. 

Need Conveniences on Farms. 

“The farmers need more modern conveniences of life 
More farmers’ wives go insane than do women in the slums 
The farmer, and especially his wife, needs fresh air, a well- 
fitted house, exercise. 

“The best statisticians tell us this country is only 10 per 
cent efficient. We look to the rural communities to help us 
get some of the 9) per cent lacking. Why should not country 
homes have the conveniences of those in cities? Why should 
paved roads cease at the city limits? Why should counts 
funds not help more farmers to good roads? 

Gives Business Hints. 

“If vou want to be a successful merchant, let the farmer 
run your business. After June live with your farmer neigh- 
bors, find out what they want, suggest improvements, then 
with your garnered experience stock up. Your stock is sold 


Suggestion leads to an order. Orders 


before you receive it. 
bring money and satisfaction. You give service and gain a 
friend. 

“The trade radius of a small town is about 20 miles. With 
in it 50 to 80 per cent of the customers are farmers. The 
these farmers in increasing numbers are returning 
from agricultural colleges. They demand better things. !! 
they obtain them by mail the fault is yours. You may lear: 
a great deal by studying the methods of mail-order houses.” 

Mr. White strongly recommended dealers to sub 


sons of 


scribe to and read farm papers and trade journals. 
He also advised selling nationally advertised goods. 
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“Never,” he said, “when a widely advertised article 
is asked for offer a substitute as just as good. If the 
substitute fails to satisfy the blame falls on you.” 

The members of the Pacific Northwest Hardware 
and Implement Association who attended the conven- 
tion listened to some very forceful speeches upon fire 
protection and insurance. 

Fire Marshal E. M. Northrup of Spokane read a 
paper on how to avoid fires arising from spontaneous 
combustion. He stated that more than half the fires 
that occurred were due to carelessness. He advised 
cleanliness, especially in basements, the use of metal 
containers with hinged lids, a metal bin for rags used 
in connection with oils and paint, and the use of sand 
instead of sawdust as being cleaner and less subject 
to combustion. 

Chief A. L. Weeks of the Spokane fire department 
in a short talk on “Safety First,” said that the fire 
prevention campaign had done much to reduce the 
number of fires but, compared with those occurring 
in European countries, the fire record of America 
was still a bad one. He was convinced that the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem was to get the 
Government behind all fire laws, municipal ordinances 
and every organization for the prevention of fires. 

The convention closed with a banquet in the Daven- 
port Hotel at which J. N. Nankervis of Moscow, 
Idaho, the retiring president of the Association, and 
others made appropriate speeches. The outlook for 
the coming year was declared to be of an encouraging 
character and the delegates were unanimous in advo- 
cating the spread of optimism and confidence in our 
(Giovernment. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing term: 


President: C. S. Rosertson, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington. 
First Vice-president: O. E. McCurcuan, Deer 


Park, Washington. 
Second Vice-president: J. 

Washington. 
Secretary-Treasurer: E. 


R. Keity, Ephrata, 
E. Lucas, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, re-elected. 

Trustees for Three Years. 

C. S. Rosertson, Bremerton; L. M. Cotrins, Fair- 
field; D. P. Donovan, Nez Perce, Idaho; Jonn R. 
KeL_Lty, Ephrata; Ratpn T. Bucktey, Hillyard; and 
(JEORGE ARLAND, Garfield. 

Executive Committee. 

GEORGE ARLAND, Garfield; FE. H. O’DANtEL, Spo 
kane; O. E. McCurcuan, Deer Park: W. LL. WALKER, 
Waukon; and Joun R. Ketry, Ephrata. 

IS GRANTED OFFICIAL REGISTRATION OF 
TRADE MARK. 








Under serial number 97,201, United States registra 

tion has been granted to John Braun and Sons, Phila- 
97,201 
PENNSYLVANIA 

delphia, assignors to the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works, Philadelphia, for the trademark shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The company claims use 
since and including the spring of 1878 and the claim 
was filed July 29, 1916. The particular description of 
goods is lawn mowers. 
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PITTSBURGH HARDWARE RETAILERS ARE 
TO HEAR WAR TAX EXPLAINED. 


‘A special reason for expecting an uncommonly 
large attendance at the next regular monthly meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is the announcement that arrangements have been 
made with Collector of Internal Revenue, C. G. Lew- 
ellyn and his staff to be present and explain the 
new tax laws. The meeting which is to take place 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Friday, January 25, 1918, at 
eight o'clock is of more than ordinary importance to 
the members. Inasmuch as the majority of them will 
be affected by the special war tax laws, it is to their 
interest to get authoritative information with regard 
to the application of the laws and the interpretation of 
the many obscurities and difficulties which have arisen. 

President Backoefer has appointed the following 
committees to serve during the year 1918 or until 
their successors are appointed : 

Executive Committee. 
Georce H. Kiauss, Chairman. 
GEORGE SAUPE, 
SAMUEL WARING, 


\. C. GAUGER, 


H. P. Beieuiey. 
Social Committee. 


Louis J. Hecker, Chairman, 
W. M. StTRATHERN, 

CASPER PEPPEL, 

GILBERT MILLER, 


Joun F. Scuu rz. 
Grievance Committee. 


Water F. McQuiston, Chairman, 

A. Reep Orr, 

J. W. Jones, 

\. R. Smiru, 

E. N. TRADER. 

Owing to necessary economies of railroad trans 
portation, the annual special train to the joint conven 
tion of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association and the New York State Hardware 
Association will not be run from Pittsburgh this year. 
The secretary of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, Charles W. Scarborough, has 
notified the members of the discontinuance of this 
feature and has advised them to make their reserva 
tions early so that there may be no avoidable incon 
veniences for the members who purpose attending the 
convention in New York City. 

“ee 


PATENTS A WASHING MACHINE. 


Muskegon, has 


Michigan, 


John D. A. 


secured United States patent rights, under numbe 


Johnson, 


1,252,808, for a washing machine described in_ the 


following : 

The combination 
ol a supporting 
plate hay 
bracket, a 
cating driving 
a rock shaft opera 
tivel connected 
therewith and 
naled in the plate, a 
journaled 1 


Inez at 
re< ipro 
bar, 


youl 





gear 
the bracket and 
having a crank pi 


block o1 





a bearing 
thre pin, a 
nip rod 
connected alt one 
end with the block, 
a crank arm on the 


connected witl 





connect 
pivot ill 








| 





rock shaft, a bearing block thereon pivotall 
the other end of the connecting rod, and a motor 


ing the gear. 


lor actuat 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 

















PREPARES HOLIDAY WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


A window display of Housefurnishing Goods pre- 
pared for the holiday season is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. A. Ruhling arranged this exhibit 
for the Birchwood Hardware Company, 1543 Jarvis 
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Christmas Window Display of House Furnishings 





Awarded 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


holding plates and cups. The balance of the side 
wall was trimmed with white enamel sauce pans, alum- 
inum sauce pans, and salt boxes. 

“The back of the window was trimmed with the 
white crepe Christmas paper and arranged with white 
enamel plates, sauce pans, cups and aluminum 
sauce pans. 


a 





Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Arranged by A. Ruhling for the Birchwood 


Hardware Company, 1543 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago. 


Avenue, Chicago, and it was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. 

In the display Mr. Ruhling shows an extensive 
assortment of kitchen utensils and other articles for 
the home, but the neat arrangement makes inspection 
easy for the onlooker. Mr. Ruhling’s description is as 
follows: 

“This window was trimmed with red crepe paper 
and with white crepe Christmas paper as can be seen 
in the background. 

“The side wall was trimmed in red crepe paper. On 
this wall was hung a white enamel kitchen shelf with 
a complete set of kitchen jars, all in white and gold. 
Above this was a white enamel wood dish strainer, 


“The bottom of the main window was also trimmed 


in white Christmas paper and was_ nicely 


arranged with fancy moulds, all kinds of kitchen 


crepe 


knives, fancy glass ware, coffee percolators, casseroles, 
bread and cake boxes, and many other useful items for 
the home. 

“This window was a good selling window for us, 
and it made business good. Many people stopped and 
looked at the different things in the window and came 
in to buy. We believe that good window trimming 
is the best thing every hardware dealer should try to 
do, as it tends to bring in more business.” 

RV ES eae 

Are you on friendly terms with your competitors ¢ 

It is the only sane ground to take. 
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GIVES OUT PROGRAM OF NORTH DAKOTA 
RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION’S 
CONVENTION. 


According to advices received from Secretary C. N. 
Sarnes of Grand Forks, North Dakota, indications 
are encouraging for a good attendance at the twenty- 
second annual convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association, which is to meet in Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. The 
sessions are to be held in Council Chamber, City Hall, 


and the program for the deliberations is as follows: 


Wednesday, February 13, 1918. 
1:00 P. M. 
Registration of members; Enrollment of new members; 
Payment of Annual Dues; Distribution of Badges. 
2:00 P. M. 


Session called to order. 


ERVOCRTION. ....006 200005 The Reverend Jonathan Watson 
Address of Welcome............ Mayor James A. Dinnie 
Response for Association....... President Otto Sougstad 


Address—“Retail Trade”....J. S. Baley, Chicago, Tllinois 

Discussion. 

Appointment of Committees. 

As much of the remainder of this session as desired is 
assigned to Jobbers, Manufacturers, Traveling Salesmen and 
Representatives of the Press, for general discussion on any 
topic of mutual interest. 

Question Box Discussion. 

Programme for evening session and entertainment during 
Convention will be made at the close of this session 

Thursday, February 14, 1918. 
FORENOON SESSION. 
Entire Session Will B@& Executive. 
9:00 A. M. 

Registration of members; Enrollment of new members; 

Payment of Annual Dues. 
9:30 A. M. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Secretary’s Annual Report. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of Delegates to National Convention, St. Louis, 
George A. Dahle, Carpio. 

Address—“Hardware Trade Survey,” with Chart Illus- 
trations, M. D. Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Retail Hardware Association. 

Discussion. 

Appointment additional committees. 

Question Box Discussion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
1:30 P. M. 

Registration of Members and Payment of Annual Dues. 
2:00 P. M. 

R. T. Close, Duluth, Minnesota, will present the following 

subjects : 

“The Retailer's Duty to His Government.” 

Interscholastic High School Debate now in progress in 
North Dakota Schools: RESOLVED: “That the 
Patronage of Mail Order Houses Is Detrimental to 
the Best Interests of Our State.” . 

“Co-operative Stores.” 

There will be a short intermission between the presenta- 
tion of the above subjects. 

The remainder of afternoon Session 

Question 30x Discussion. 
Friday, February 15, 1918. 
FORENOON SESSION, 


will be devoted to 


9:30 A. M. 

The following topics and others that may be 
will be discussed during this session: 

“Buying and Selling Including Turn Over.” 

“Collections and Credits.” 

“Community Development.” 

“War Tax.” 

10:30 A. M. 

Address—“Income Tax,” R. C. Weddell, United States 
Income Tax Inspector, will present in concise form 
our Income Tax which went into effect January Ist, 
1918. At the close of his address, he will answer any 
questions that will assist members in compiling their 
report. 

Question Box Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 


Will Be 


suggested 


SESSION, 


Entire Session Executive 
1:30 P. M. 


Address—“Employers’ Liability,” as applied by North Da- 
kota Statutes, L. H. Schnabel, Grand Forks. 
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Question Box Discussion. 
Unfinished Business. 
Report of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


At the close of this session, the Board of Directors 


will hold a short meeting in Convention Chamber to 
consider matters pertaining to the activities of the 
organization during the time which elapses until the 
next convention. 


“ee 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


26285.—The United States branch of a firm in British 
Guiana desires to be placed in communication with American 
manufacturers of general hardware, with a view to repre- 
senting them in Jamaica and Panama. A member of the 
New York branch intends to pay an early visit to these coun- 
tries. All business is done cn a_ strict commission _ basis. 
References. 

26288.—A man in England desires to be placed in com- 
munication with American manufacturers and exporters of 
paints, oils, and varnishes, with a view to representing them 
and securing an agency for the sale of their goods in the 
Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies. In addition to com- 
mon paints, he would like to get a paint specially prepared for 
ships, etc. Correspondence may be in English. References 

26291.—A firm in Spain desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of American products. It mentions no particular line. 
Correspondence may be in English. All business is desired 
on a commission basis. References. 

26294.—A company in Tunis wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of hardware. Correspondence may be in English 
References 

26296.—-A man in Brazil desires to obtain quotations f. o 
b. New York on all kinds of kitchen utensils and household 
articles in the hardware line, purchases of this kind being 
made on a cash against document basis at destination. Prices 
should be based on lots of five gross and more. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. Reference. 

26297.—A firm in Argentina is in the market for hard- 
ware; bicycles; accessories for bicycles and automobiles ; tools 
for blacksmiths, mechanics, carpentérs, masons, etc.; agricul- 
tural machinery; cooking utensils; materials for repairing 
automobiles and carriages; cutlery; and other goods. Corre 
spondence should be in Spanish or French. References 

26303.—An exclusive agency is desired by a man in Italy 
for hardware, tools of all kinds, cycles and motorcycles, spare 
parts, lamps, bells, brakes, tools; steel tubes of all sizes for 
steel, copper, lead, aluininum, nickel, and other metals 
Payment will be made against documents. Cor 
Reference. 


cycles ; 
in all shapes. 
respondence may be in English. 

°6309.—An American, acting as manufacturer’s agent, and 


with an established selling organization in Central America, 
who is now in this country, desires representation for large 
factories of enamel ware and porcelain wart Ile is pre 


pared to finance shipments and attend to details of shipping 


References. 
26312 \ 


firm in British Guiana desires an agency on 


commission for general hardware. Quotations should he 
made f. o New York. Payment will be by cash against 
document, 60 da Correspondence ma be in English 
[Re rerences 

20315 \n agency is desired })y ompany in Tunisia for 
the sale of agricultural machinery and suppl It is especiall 
interested in binder twink | metal seals and cattle t Wm 
lar to sa nples which ma e examined at the urea or t 
district offices, tovether with illustrated ¢ | Refer to 
file No. 96004.) Quotations may be made f. ¢ New Yor 
with freight estimate. Payment will be made by ca wall 
document Correspondence in Frencl ; preterred Refer 
ences 
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GIVES COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY WAR 
MEETING OF AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The list of the delegates elected to act in the various 
sections of the War Service Committee of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association is the very 
best assurance that the trade can have of high effi- 
ciency and unselfish devotion to our country. These 
men were chosen in the War Convention of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association which met 
Thursday, January 17, 1918, at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York City. They are as follows: 

Section A. 

Casi Anvils—S. A. ANprews, of Fisher & Norris, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Wire Cloth and Netting —Grorce H. KENn- 
nepy, Wickwire Brothers, Incorporated, Cortland, New York. 
Blacksmith Vises ——Grorce F. Konoitp, Warren Tool & Forge 
Company, Warren, Ohio. WaAeelbarrows—T. F. SANForp, 
Chattanooga Wheelbarrows Company, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. Barbed Wire, Wire, Wire Fencing, Specification Wires. 

FRANK BaAackeEs and T. H. Taytor, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Bolt, Nut and Rivet—N. J. 
(CLARKE, Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Horseshoes. 

Wittram J. McCurpy, Manufacturers’ I. & S. Company, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Wire Hardware and Special- 
fies —CHARLES FE, SANpers, Parker Wire Goods Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Wrought Anvils—Mr. Hay, Hay- 
sudder Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
Chain.—W. M. Taussic, American Chain Company, Lridge- 
port, Connecticut. Lapansion Bolt Shields—N. J. CLarKke, 
Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Picks and Mattocks, 
Sledges.—Grorce F. Koxnoip, Warren Tool & Forge Company, 
Warren, Ohio. Springs—R. F. Cuatitton, John Chatillon 
& Sons, New York, New York. Screen Doors and Window 
Yereens—W. WD. Biccers, Continental Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. Steel Wool and Brush (Wire).—D. FE. Emre, 
Ridgeley Trimmer Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

Section B. 

Ship and Coach Hardware —F. H. Stearns, The Adams 
& Westlake Company, Chicago, Illinois. Screws.—G. L. Cox 
Builders’ Hardware-—WH. C. M. Tuomson, American Hard- 
ware Corporation, New York, New York. Padlocks, Cabinet 
Locks, Mail Moxes—H. B. Prums, Eagle Lock Company, 
New York, New York. Casters and Trucks—Grorce FE. 
CLARK, The George P. Clark Company, Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut. Billets, Hinges, Hasps, Brackets, Hangers, Track 


Staples.—ALnert ZIMMERMAN, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Connecticut. Skates—Gerorce J. Cuase, Barney & 
terry, Incorporated, Springfield, Massachusetts. Saddlery 


Hardware:—Freperick H. Stevens, O. B. North & Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Thumb Tacks, Fancy Nails, Push 
Pins—W. P. Mitts, Moore Push-Pin Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. ; 
Section D. 
Awl. Harry Curtis, Bridgeport Hardware Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Auger Bit.— 
GeorGE A. GRAHAM, Snell Manufacturing Company, Fiskdale, 
Massachusetts. Bit Braces—Wiutt1aAmM Pratt, Goodell Pratt 
Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts. Gauges —W. A. CHeE- 
NoWETH, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 
Rules (Wood) .—Rorert N. Peck, Stanley Rule & Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Connecticut. Levels, Squares (Try) and 
Bevels—W. A. Curnowetu, Henry Disston & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Squares (Steel), Planes, Screwdriv- 
ers, Bench Stops—Murray Sarcent, Sargent & Company. 
New Haven, Connecticut. Mallet—Rosert N. Peck, Stanley 
Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut. Saws 
(Wood-Working) —Girrorv Simonps, Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Files, Saw Sets.— 
5. Horace Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Chisels (for Wood)—A. L. Crark, Winsted 
Edge Tool Works, Winsted Connecticut. Hatchets, Ham- 
mers.—CHARLES F. Grirritn, Germantown Tool Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A.res, Scythes, Handles —Kelly 
\xe Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, Charlestown, 
West Virginia. Pliers, Nippers, Wire Cutters, Bolt Clippers. 
Vail Pullers, Box Openers, Nail Sets—Lanvon P. Smirn, 
Irvington Manufacturing Company, Irvington, New Jersey. 
Farriers’ Tools—Pavut FE. Herter, Heller Brothers, Newark, 
New Jersey. Spoke Shaves—Murray Sarcent, Sargent & 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. Hollow Handle Tool 
Sets (Awls and Tools) —Harry B. Curtis, Bridgeport Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Section F. 

Lawn Mowers—J. S. Bonsricut, Pennsylvania Lawn 

Mower Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Shovel, Spade 
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and Scoop—Cuartes H. Myers, Ames Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Hand Cultivators, Seeders.—- 
Epwarp W. Burt, S. L. Allen & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Trowels, Handles.—F. S. 
Krersincer, American Ford & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Section H. 


Sand Paper and Cloth—J. S. Fraxer, Herman Behr & 
Company, New York, New York. Grindstones——H. W. 
CALDWELL, Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Rub- 
ber Goods —F. L. Wuu1ams, Tyer Rubber Company, Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts. Paint—Henry R. Sawyer, National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, New York, New York. 
Wrapping and Building Paper—Joun C. Scumupt, Schmidt 
& Ault Paper Co., York, Pennsylvania. Cordage—F. J. 
CoaAKLEY, Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Glue.—R. W. Powe.i, Glue and Gelatine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York, New York.—Twine.—A. J. CRANDALL, 
Ashaway Line & Twine Manufacturing Company, Ashaway, 
Rhode Island. Oi! Stones —H. E. Smitu, Pike Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pike, New Hampshire. Emery Wheel—FRanx 
R. Henry, Grinding Wheel Manufacturers’ Association. 


Section I. 

Wash Boards——W. J. Donanue, National Wash Board 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Mop Wringers, Rubber Covered 
Rolls, Clothes Wringers and Wringing Machines—G. H. 
Jantz, American Wringer Company, New York, New York. 
Vaccum Cleaner.—T. W. Wiu1aMs, Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Company, New York, New York. Carpet Sweeper—T. W. 
WituiaMs, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, New York, New 
York. 

*- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Feb 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ouery 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 

ity. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 
ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretary 
of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Gran 
Forks, February 18, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secretary 
Grand Forks. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Louis, Mis 
souri, February 19, 20 and 21, 1918. F. X. Becherer, Secre 
tary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus. February 19, 20 
21, 22, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, I¢ 
High Street, Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
Mitchell. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Detroit, 
March 6, 7, 8, 1918. Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, Grand Rapids. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Springfield, 
April 3, 4, 1918. D. M. Haines, Secretary, Chicago. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 


Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 
Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 


Hotel Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George H 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel. Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1915 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mi 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12. 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 
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HARDWARE DEALERS ARE URGED TO HOLD 
SKATE TRADE. 


Not so long ago, the hardware dealer had almost a 
monopoly on the entire skate trade. Nobody thought 
of going anywhere else save to the hardware store for 
In recent years, however, many businesses 
The drug stores handle 


skates. 
have commenced to overlap. 
safety razors, the grocery stores are starting on kitchen 
utensils, and the shoe stores in some communities are 
featuring skates. In addition to which the sporting 
goods stores sometimes quite outbid the straight hard 
ware stores in catering to the skate trade. 

Skates will always be popular with young folks ; and 
older people who have once been skaters will not will 
ingly relinquish this pleasant diversion. The line is 
one which, year in and year out, presents profitable op- 
portunities for the hardware dealer. Both ice skates 
and roller skates are popular with the youngsters ; and 
the latter are an all-the-year-round line in most com 
munities. Ice-skates in particular readily lend them- 
selves to attractive and striking window displays. The 
skates themselves are bright and attractive, and inci 
dental “features” can be worked into a display that 
will catch the attention of any passer-by. 

One very simple plan is to place on the bottom of 
the window in about the center of the display, just 
where it will catch the eye, a sheet of mirror glass. 
Over this sprinkle a little common salt. Surround it 
with turf sprinkled with a little more salt. Around 
this arrange your assortment of skates. You have for 
the central attraction a very good representation of a 
tiny pool, frozen -coincidently with a light snowfall. 
The pool gives the seasonable suggestion to the dis 
play. Skates alone are skates, but plus the pool they 
represent skating—and skating is what interests the 
chap in the street. 

Another good skate window can be made by show- 
ing a dummy hockey player with a background of 
skates, hockey sticks, pucks, shin pads, etc. Here, 
again, the glass imitation of real ice will help out. The 
same idea can be used to display moccasins and snow 
shoes to advantage, if you are handling these allied 
lines. A good effect can be secured by stringing cot- 
ton wool on very fine wires, to represent a snow storm. 

I:fficiency in the sales department can be increased 
by seeing that the clerks are thoroughly posted as to 
the merits and selling points of the skates they offer. 
A better quality article can often be sold in place of 
an inferior one, if the salesman is able clearly to dem- 
onstrate to the buyer that he secures more than added 
value in return for the additional price. Take, for 
example, the better class of skates. The merits of the 
welded and tempered article can be contrasted with 
the cheaper and less durable one. The advantage of 
a certain type of bracket holding the toe and heel 
plates can be explained clearly and convincingly. There 
are numerous points of this kind that when described 
will often make a sale regardless of cost. 

These points should be referred to in newspaper 
advertising. One dealer will advertise “Skates at all 
Prices.” But another, more astute, will secure an 
electrotype of a certain skate and describe it in a few 
illuminating words, and then finish with a word or two 
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on the range of prices. A little descriptive informa- 
tion helps immensely to make an advertisement more 
effective. There are numerous devices possible in most 
communities that will furnish the dealer with inex 
pensive but effective advertising. 

Thus, one sporting goods dealer in a river town 
and any hardware dealer can do the same thing in the 
same circumstances—has secured the construction of 
It cost him little if anything in 
He simply worked up an agitation, 
As soon 


a municipal rink, 
actual cash outlay. 
to induce the city council to provide the rink. 
as the ice is safe, a large space, several hundred feet 
long and practically the full width of the river, is 
swept clear, fenced off with barrels and boards, and 
lighted by electric lights wired from poles on the river 
bank. The city pays for clearing the space and fencing 
it, the local power company provides the current free 
of charge, and anyone who likes may come and skate. 

It is a public benefit and a great source of healthful 
recreation and the dealer who primarily engineered it 
was not actuated by wholly selfish motives. There was 
no public rink and the city needed one; that was the 
way he sized up the situation ; and the idea of a munici 
pal rink was his. But he has reaped a great deal of 
benefit through the stimulus to skating as an outdoor 
winter sport. 

Nearly every community has its good skating ponds, 
and a little attention to these will be- worth the trouble. 
Thus, one dealer has rigged up a wooden snow plow 
and whenever there is a heavy snow fall, he puts on 
The 


fact is advertised in the local dailies, together with the 


a man with a horse to clear the ice for skating. 


just as important fact that So-and-So has a complete 
stock of skates and accessories at right prices. 

In another town a dealer keeps tab on the condition 
of the ice in the various skating ponds, and bulletins 
the facts daily in his window. One corner of the win 
dow is reserved practically throughout the season for 
this bulletin, with a small accompanying display of 
skates and accessories. L’eople look on this bulletin as 
a fixture, and consult it right along. The same infor 
mation could be made part of the dealer's regular 
newspaper advertisement, and changed daily. Of 
course, such a feature to give value must be kept up, 
so that the information will be constantly accurate and 
people will come to rely upon it. 

Another plan is providing cheap settees at the pop 
ular open air skating places or in the rinks, for the 
use of ladies who otherwise would have to sit on the 
ice to put on their skates. The dealer can paint his 
advertisement on the seat, and this will be a constant 
reminder to skaters. 

special appeal can be made to the young people 
who do not know how to skate and are timid about 
learning. I.et the dealer secure the best skater in town 
and hire him, or her, to teach skating, including all 
the fancy stunts, to beginners. [et him advertise the 
fact, have reservations made at his store, and he will 
pull a lot of prospective skaters into his place of busi 
ness without a great deal of expense or effort 
= ~7o- 

The clerk who thinks more about the way the out 
side of his head looks than about what he is putting 


inside of it is not destined to get very near the top. 
+ 
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AMERICAN WASHING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


The annual convention of the American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers’ Association held at the Sher- 
man House, Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 23 and 24, 1918, was the best at- 
tended in the history of that organization. The main 
purpose of the meeting was to hear the report of the 
War Service Committee. This committee is a point 
of contact between the Washing Machine industry and 
the Government. The members planned at this meet- 
ing to work out methods of conserving all basic neces- 
sities such as fuels, labor, and transportation facilities. 
Conservation of these resources was an important sub- 
. , . . 
ject at the meeting because the members realize that 
something has to be done along this line to help the 
(sovernment. 

A spirit of appreciation was shown when the mem- 
bers presented Samuel T. White, the president, with a 
fine Waltham watch and chain as a remembrance for 
the excellent work he has performed in the last two 
years during which he held the office. 

The following officers and committees were elected 
at the convention to serve for the ensuing tearm: 

President, H. W. Even of Brokaw Eden Manufacturing 
Company, Alton, Illinois 

First Vice-President, H. L. Barker of 1900 Washer Com- 
pany, Binghamton, New York. 

Second Vice-President, R. D. Hunt of Dexter Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 

Third Vice-President, Joun Rocke of Meadows Manu- 
facturing Company, Pontiac, Illinois. 

Treasurer, W. H. Voss of Voss Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Secretary, RayMonp Marsu, Chicago. 
Executive Committee. 
H. G. Braunuicu of H. F. Brammer Manufacturing 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
FF. H. BercMan of One Minute Manufacturing Company, 
Newton, Iowa. 

W. J. Conton of Conlon Electric Washer Company, Chi 
cago. 

J. D. A. Jounson of Michigan Washing Machine Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Michigan. 

W. L. Ropcers of Pittsburgh Gauge and Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Advisory Committee. — ; : 

Sam T. Wuirte of White Lily Manufacturing Company, 

Davenport, Iowa. 
I. Dietz of Boss Washing Machine Company, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

EF. H. Maytac of Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 

War Service Committee. . ‘ 

H. W. Even of Brokaw Eden Manufacturing Company, 
Alton, Illinois. 

Sam T. Wuirte of White Lily Manufacturing Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

L. E. Dierz of Boss Washington Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

J. D. A. Jounson of Michigan Washing Machine Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Michigan. 

W. L. Ropcers of Pittsburgh Gauge and Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


2+ ‘ 
DESCRIBES HANDY KITCHEN UTENSIL. 


Thousands of families in every part of the United 
States who depended entirely on bakeries for the sup 
plies of bread and pastries are now doing all or much 
of their baking at home. Almost every day the news- 
papers publish recipes for making bread, muffins, 
cakes, pie crust, and the like. Experts give easily un- 
derstood instructions for economical home baking. 
Conservation of our wheat resources has become so 
pressing a duty, that rich and poor alike are patriotical- 
ly trying to co-operate with the United States Food 
Administration. 
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These facts, which are a matter of common knowl- 
edge, should be a sufficient incentive to hardware deal- 
ers to do their share in food conservation by bringing 
to the notice of their customers such kitchen utensils 
as are suitable and helpful in the work of home baking. 
In this connection, flour sifters demand consideration. 





Hunter’s Sifter Made by Fred J. Meyers Manufacturing 
Company. 


But, when in addition to the single and necessary work 
of sifting, an utensil of this class has the advantage of 
being made to operate as a mixer, scoop, measure, 
dredge, rice washer, and strainer for starch, tomatoes 
and fruits, its usefulness renders it more desirable and 
saleable. 

The claim is made for “Hunter’s Sifter,’ produced 
by the Fred J. Meyers Manufacturing Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio, that it possesses all the foregoing ad- 
vantages and, besides, has a construction superior to 
most goods of this type. The body is said to be built 
out of a single piecc of extra heavy tin plate. The 
long handle has an unbreakable joint and is easy to hold 
steady while turning the crank. The sieve is detach- 
able and the entire sifter can be taken apart for thor- 
ough cleaning. Prices and details, together with latest 
catalog listing many articles, may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Fred J. Meyers Manufacturing Company, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 
“e- 


GETS PATENT FOR FENCE POST BRACE. 


John IF. Henning, Janesville, Wisconsin, assignor 
to the Janesville Barb Wire Company, Janesville, Wis- 
eonsin, has secured United States patent, under num- 
ber 1,252,569, for a fence post brace construction 
described in the following: 

The combination of a fence 
post and a brace therefor, ad- 
justable means on the post to 
permit said brace to extend in 
different directions, said means 
including a split collar which 
encircles the post, a plurality 
of separate filler-blocks engag- 
ing the post, said blocks pro- 
viding a curved channel-bear- 
ing for the rotation therein of 
said collar, and a tightening 
and pivoting bolt for contract- 
ing said collar and to detach- 

sense ably support the upper end ot 
the brace and clamp said collar and blocks rigidly to the post, 
so that the brace can be swung up and down and sidewise be- 
fore having its lower end fixed in place, said post being of a 
shape to prevent rotation of said blocks with said collar and 
permit up-and-down adjustment of the blocks and collar 
thereon. 
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SAYS THERE IS DEMAND FOR AMERICAN 
HARDWARE IN FRANCE. 


The American consul at Bordeaux, France, George 
A. Bucklin, is fully alive to the opportunities for 
American trade which are developing in the district 
where he is located. He says in Commerce Reports, 
issued by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, that one of the methods which 
his consulate employs in placing American exporters 
in touch with buyers in this district is a bimonthly 
commercial bulletin sent to a number of the leading 
business houses, each issue bearing short notices made 
from commercial inquiries received in the preceding 
period from American houses. 

The chambers of commerce in several of the larger 
cities of the district regularly affix this commercial 
sheet in their offices for the attention of interested 
members, and in this way aid in fostering commercial 
relations between the two countries. Previous to the 
war, hardware of British and other foreign makes 
monopolized the markets, but within the past three 
years American hardware has been introduced suc- 
cessfully and extensively in the region, and if its suc- 
cess continues for a while longer it will be the fore- 
most article in the market. 

There are few shops where one does not find Ameri- 
can goods, and almost daily the consulate is requested 
to give aid in some manner looking to the promotion, 
ultimately, of our export trade in hardware lines. 

A list is submitted of local hardware importers and 
dealers who handle and who might care to handle 
American-made hardware. the more im- 
portant hardware establishments of the region are al 


Some of 


ready sellers in considerable quantities of American 


goods. A copy of the list referred to can be obtained 


by mentioning file Number 9588 when making appli 
cation for it at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or at any of the Bu 


reau’s district or co-operative offices. 
—~o- 


ASSIGNS OPERATING GEAR PATENTS. 


Under number 1,253,023, United States patent rights 
have been granted to William H. George, Fairfield, 


lowa, assignor to The Dexter Company, Fairfield, 


lowa, for an operating gear for washing machines 
described herewith: 

In a gearing of the 
kind described, in 
combination with a 
main support, a hori- 
zontal supplemental 
support hinged to 
said main support to 
swing about a_ hori- 
zontal axis, an upright 
operating shaft car- 
ried by said supple 
mental support, a 
bearing plate fixed to 
said main support, an 
upright, continuously 
rotating driving shaft journaled at one end in said bearing 
plate, a gear on said upright shaft, a stud on said bearing plate, 
a gear mounted on said stud and meshing with the gear on said 
upright driving shaft, a bearing bracket fixed to said supple- 
mental support, a horizontal shaft journaled in said to mesh 
with the gear on said stud, means operatively bearing bracket, 
a gear on said bearing bracket adapted to mesh with the gear 
on said stud, means operatively connecting the gear on said 
bearing bracket with the associated horizontal shaft, and 
means operatively connecting said horizontal shaft with said 
upright operating shaft. 
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TOOL APPEALS TO WOOD WORKERS. 


The hardware dealer does not have to be a very 
keen observer to discover that any device which ap- 
peals to many classes of the trade, and which serves 
many functions is sure to be a source of profit to him. 
Narrowness will never get by in the hardware field. 
The Stanley Rule and Level Company of New Britain, 
Connecticut, has recognized this fact in the manu- 
facture of its Stanley Dowel and Rod Turning Ma 
chine, an illustration of which is herewith presented. 
It is claimed that 
this tool will ap- 
peal to 
ters, cabinet mak- 
ers, pattern mak- 
ers, and especial- 
ly to supervisors 
and instructors of 
Stanley Dowel and Rod Turning Machine, . , 

Number 77. industrial 
Particular stress is placed upon the last men- 


carpen- 





educa- 
tion, 
tioned class because without the right kind of tools 
it is difficult for the teachers to give their pupils the 
proper instruction. 

This tool, it is said, will not only cut dowels of 
varying sizes and lengths to perfect dimensions, but 
with it one can also form rods of practically any 
length. Ready made or stock dowels have a tendency 
to warp and shrink, making them very unsatisfactory 
With this ma- 
chine, it is claimed, the workman can cut his dowels 


to use where a close fit is desired. 
when he is ready to use them and, furthermore, of the 
same material as the wood being worked. It is de 
signed to be operated by hand, and the crank can be 
adjusted for a long or short throw, giving power or 
speed to the machine as desired. One adjustable cut 
ter head complete for making dowels or rods three- 
eights of an inch in diameter is furnished with each 
machine. Additional cutter heads of different dimen 
sions, if desired, can be furnished at slight extra cost. 
Particulars as to prices, sizes, etc., may be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturers. 

+e. 


PROCURES PATENT FOR BEAN CUTTER. 


Kamenoshin Tsuruoka, Honolulu, Hawaii, has se 
United States 


1,252,744, for a bean cutter described herewith: 


cured patent rights, under number 


~JI7 In a vegetable cutter of the class de- 
ai scribed, a hopper having downwardly 
convergent side members spaced apart 

at their lower ends, a cutting membet 


supported in the path of material forced 
through the a spring actuated 
obstructing member 


hopper, 
mounted above the 





lower extremity of the hopper and ca- 
pable of swinging downwardly, and an 
upwardly spring-actuated plunger com 
prising a stem and leaves hingedly con- 
nected therewith and with each other, 
and a spring interposed between said 
leaves whereby the free edges of the 
leaves are forced outward with respect 





to each other. 


-e- 


It is not clever salesmanship to sell a man what he 
doesn’t want. That sort of skill merely sends a man 


somewhere else when he does want something 
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WRITES WEIGHTY DISCOURSE ON NAILS. 





The men who make, sell, or use nails will all be 
deeply absorbed in the following weighty treatise on 
nails culled from “Life”: 

A nail is a short piece of iron which a man uses to 
aim at while he is hammering his thumb. Nails come 
in various sizes. A tack is a baby nail which is fond 
of standing upon its head in the dark when you are 
turkey-trotting around your room in bare feet, trying 
in vain to locate an electric button. An adult nail is 
two or three inches long and is found in boxes which 
are sent to you by express upon which you have to pay 
the charges, which have already been collected by the 
express company at the other end. Not being able to 
find the hammer, you vainly endeavor to extract this 
nail and others of its kind from the box, both with and 
without prayer, while your wife looks on with superb 
disdain. 

Nails are also used to build houses, as sinkers on 
fish lines, and when applied internally to the feet, to 
promote and foster lockjaw. They come in vast quan- 
tities in hardware stores, but when you want just one 
to drive into the bathroom wall during your wife’s ab- 
sence to hang a razor strop on, you might as well look 


for a needle in a haystack. 
“*e- 


STUDY GERMAN TRADE PREPARATIONS. 


Experts in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are closely studying the steps being taken 
by Germany regarding trade after the war. Since the 
war eliminated Germany from world trade, the United 
States has improved its position in foreign markets in 
spite of the shipping shortage and other abnormal re- 
strictive factors. Department officials point out that 
the future prosperity of the country will depend in 
part on Germany’s loss of good-will in practically all 
foreign markets and in part upon American ability to 
maintain our new prestige. American business must 
not make the mistake of seeing only one side of this 
situation and thus underestimating the German capac- 
ity for foreign trade nor the energy, application, and 
craft with which German business will address itself 
to the task of regaining favor in markets in which it 
once prospered. 

To understand the significance of the information on 
German trade moves that will from time to time be 
made public, Secretary Redfield counsels not imitation 
of, but familiarity with the German theories of foreign 
trade and the artful and formidable organization that 
with government aid at every turn, has been built up 
in Germany during the last twenty years to dominate 
the world’s markets. It was to meet the demand for 
such information that the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce issued the bulletin on “German For- 
eign Trade Organization.” The unprecedented de- 
mand for it is taken as an indication that the American 
manufacturer is making after-war preparations of his 
own. 

The Bureau now plans to get out a supplementary 
bulletin on German trade and preparations for the 
commercial future about the first of the year, and 
further supplements as rapidly as important additional 
information is received. 
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IS GRANTED PATENT FOR A 
HOSE PIPE CLASP. 


CANADIAN 


Arthur D. Westcott, Porteau, British Columbia, 
Canada, has procured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,252,637, for a hose pipe clasp described 


in the following: 

A hose-pipe clasp, comprising a band 
stamped from thin sheet metal and bent to 
encircle the hose-pipe, one end of said band 
being rounded and threaded to receive a nut 
by which the clasp may be tightened on the 
hose-pipe, and adjacent the other end of the 
band its side edges are shaped and turned 
outward to form a bracketed seat for the nut, 
the edges of the band adjacent each end being 
} in cross section rounded outward to impart a 

* measure of rigidity to the clasp adjacent the 
connection of the ends. 





eo 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 
The Beebe Hardware Company, Little Rock, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Idaho. 
L. C. Thompson, Jerome, has purchased the Daley-Thomp- 
son Hardware Comparny’s stock. 
lowa. 
J. F. Nelson has sold his hardware and implement stock 
at Montgomery to Enoch Anderson. 
I. Hooven has bought the hardware business of H. Wesse- 
link at Sioux City. 
Fleck and Kaufman, Fort Dodge, have sold their store of 
hardware to Wesley Johnson. 
Moon and Secor, Vinton, will soon open with a new stock 
of hardware. 
Minnesota. 
T. F. Hallisy has sold his interest in the hardware busi- 
ness of Hallisy and Riseland at Harmony to William McGee. 
H. H. Benson will open a hardware store at Florence. 
E. W. Thomson has bought the Peake and Company stock 
of hardware at Odin. 
H. V. Pedersen has sold an interest in his hardware busi- 
ness at Ruthton to A. M. Evanson. 
A. E. Dahms has purchased the interest of Albert Kas- 
per in the Moose Lake Hardware Company at Moose Lake. 
The hardware firm of J. J. Vollmers and Company at 
Lake City has been dissolved, J. J. Vollmer continuing the 
business. 
Henry Fechter has sold his hardware store at Redwood 
Falls to W. T. Wilcox. 
A new hardware store will be opened at Cloverton by 
Henry Steinbring. 
Nebraska. 
J. C. Gyger has sold his hardware business at Chappell to 
the Sterling Lumber and Investment Company. 
North Dakota. 
E. W. Christopher has purchased the W. A. Pennington 
hardware stock at Scranton. 
South Dakota. 
James Archer has bought the Ryan hardware business 
at Agar. 
Towslee and Towslee have sold their hardware store at 
Watertown to T. G. Lamm, who will continue the business. 
The hardware ard harness firm of loudenslager and 
Lester at Trent has dissolved partnership, M. Lester contin- 
uing the business. 
Matt Weisser and Son, Tyndall, have sold their hardware 
store to J. D. Merkel. 
W. W. Koon has bought the hardware stock of A. Mar- 
tinson at Oacoma. 
The hardware store of Weller and Jennings at Britton 
was destroyed by fire 
Charles Donley has bought a half interest in the Birkin- 
bine and Brown hardware business at Scotland. 
Texas. 
The Hensinger Hardware Company at San Antonio has 
decreased its capital stock from $50,000 to $25,000. 
Wisconsin. 
Fresley and Grimshaw have sold their hardware store 
at Elroy to Bartz and Handel. 
L. W. and E. E. Runkel have purchased the hardwar: 
business of Larson and Short at Independence. 
Dan Cotter has sold his hardware stock at Montello to 
R. Frank. 
The hardware firm of Kester and Feldcomp at Salem has 
dissolved partnership, William Kester continuing the busines: 
Thomas Drurv. Casco. has sold his hardware and im 
plement stock to Richard Wunsch. 
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ADVERTISING*CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


’ Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








There is only one good reason for using a picture 
of a commodity which is described in an advertise- 
ment. 
and thus aids in carrying the appeal of the printed 


It helps the reader visualize the article itself 





Cold Weather 


and a Weak Gas Pressure 


again will no 
doubt cause you 
to look for a 


Coal 
Heater 


Or Cook 


Stove 


We have them—a 
good-size stock of 
Cooks and Ranges, 
and a few Heaters 
of various sizes. 





Also we have a large car containing an assortment of three dif- 
ferent size laundry stoves that, while they last, will be sold below 
the market. This car will be unloaded by Monday. 


Hooker Hardware Co. 


Wholesale and Retail 17-21 West Okmulgee. 











word through the imagination to the mind of the 
prospective buyer. If, therefore, an illustration is 
used in connection with advertising text, it ought to 
be a good illustration. It ought to carry without ef- 
fort an accurate image of the advertised article. In 
the advertisement of Hooker Hardware Company 
herewith reproduced from the Daily Phoenix, Musko 
gee, Oklahoma, the picture of the coal heater is too 
indistinct and too shabby-looking to give much of an 
idea of the real thing as sold in the store. The adver- 
tisement has another serious defect. It does not quote 
prices. It gives no hint of any range of figures within 
which a customer might estimate what one of the 
various heaters would cost him. Otherwise, the ad- 
vertisement is well worded, and gives evidence of con- 
siderable skill on the part of the man who prepared 
the copy. 
* + * 

The advertisement of Ware Brothers Company 
which is here reproduced from the January 17, 1918, 
issue of the Spokane, Washington, Daily Chronicle, 
is uncommonly meritorious. It is powerfully reasoned 
out without being argumentative. The first display 


line at the top of the advertisement is cleverly devised 


to seize upon the imagination and to convey by a single 
suggestion a whole series of pleasant advantages to 
be derived from the “One Minute” 
The emphasis is rightly placed wherever used through 
out the copy. The concluding paragraph has a ring of 


electric washer. 


sincerity in its appeal to the tenderest of emotions. 
The admonition, “Don’t wait until mother is not able 
to do the work. Buy her one today, she deserves it,” 
is phrased with the sure touch of conviction. Another 
praiseworthy feature is the clever use which is made 
of the recently established eight-hour law. Credit is 
due the copy-writer for refraining from technical 


Make Wash Day a Holiday 
With the “ONE MINUTE” 


Electric Washer 


Thers is no excuse for 
putting all labor saving ma- 
chinery on the farm, in the 
factory and in the office. A 
fair share of it should go 
into the home. 

If the woman is going to 
have an eight-hour day she 
should have eight-hour ma- 
chinery. 

The laborer of today pro- 
duces more in eight hours 
than his grandfather did in 
eighteen hours. Not so with 
the woman in the house. 
Therefore the first value 
that the woman can get out 
of the eight-hour law is 
eight-hour equipment. 


One Dollar Down 
One Dollar a Week 


For a limited time only 
you can have these wnusual 
terms on the purchase of the One-Minute washer. Call up or 
call in and make arrangements for Free Demonstration in your 
home this: week. 
Don't wait until mother is not ablé to do the work. Buy her 
one today, she deserves it. 


Ware Bros. Co. 


609 Main Ave.; 125 Howard 8t. Phone M. 3712. 


























descriptions, and basing the persuasiveness of his 
advertisement upon human interest rather than upon 
mechanical data. 

If we study the methods of any successful adver- 
tiser, we will find that there is careful planning along 
the line of salesmanship and follow-up work.—Mahin’'s 
Magazine. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING © 











AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

A genuine spirit of Americanism pervaded the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers which opened in the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City, Tuesday afternoon, January 
22nd, at 2 o'clock, and remained in session until 
Thursday, January 24th. There never was a time in 
the history of our country when technical knowledge, 
coupled with practical experience, was so imperatively 
essential to the nation. Consequently, the meeting of 
the Heating and Ventilating Engineers takes on a new 
significance this year. 

The first afternoon of the convention was occupied 
by a business session, followed by a professional ses- 
sion in which the principal topic was a paper by Pro- 
fessor John R. Allen, formerly Dean of the Engineer- 
ing College of the University of Michigan, and now 
Dean of the College of Engineering and Architecture 
of the University of Minnesota. Professor Allen’s 
paper dealt with “What We Do and Don’t Know 
About Heating.” The major portion of its text was 
concerned with formulae for determining the constants 
for heat transmission. Of practical interest is the part 
of his paper relating to infiltration, as follows: 

“One of the important factors in determining the 
heat loss from a building is the amount of air that 
leaks in around the cracks and crevices. One of the 
first assumptions with respect to infiltration was made 
by Carpenter in which he assumed that the air in a 
room was changed once per hour due to infusion of air 
from outside or infiltration. In the average room this 
is approximately true. On the other hand, there is 
absolutely no reason why the cubic contents should 
have anything to do with infiltration, as infiltration 
occurs largely around the windows and window 
frames, and it should be based on wall and window 
conditions and not upon cubic contents. Recent ex- 
periments in New York show that, particularly in metal 
sash, infiltration should be based upon the perimeter 
of the sash. 

“Of course, there is one factor in this that we will 
never know, as no one can forsee how tight or how 
loose the contractor is going to construct the building. 
The equation of the contractor has never been deter- 
mined and considering the number of variables enter- 
ing into the problem, it never will be determined. Such 
phases of our computations will always have to be 
covered by adding a certain per cent which might be 
called the ‘factor of ignorance’.” 

The evening session at 8 o’clock Tuesday was 
opened by an address by H. C. Gore, chemist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Two 


papers, dealing respectively with drying and evapora- 
tion, were read. B.S. Harrison contributed a lengthy 
and carefully reasoned discussion of “High Tempera- 
ture Drying,” and W. H. Carrier presented a scientific 
essay on “The Temperature of Evaporation.” 

The third session, Wednesday afternoon, January 
23rd, was taken up with Fuel Conservation and dis- 
cussion of problems of limitation of fuel consumption 
in the United States. Perry West of Newark, New 
Jersey, dealt with the subject of economy in fuel. His 
paper was brief and informative. 

William M. Mackay’s paper, entitled “Fuel Con- 
servation,” is also succinct and to the point. It consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the subject and can be 
used to advantage in the national propaganda which is 
now going forward under the auspices of our Govern- 
ment. 

For topical discussion at the fourth session, Wednes- 
day evening, January 24th, a paper by W. M. Thorn- 
ton, D. Sc., D. Eng., Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, was chosen. This paper deals with 
the heat-insulating value of roofing materials and con- 
tends that the heat-insulating property of a roof is 
scarcely less important than its strength and dura- 
bility. 

The Thursday morning session, January 24th, was 
confined to various phases of warm air heaters, and 
the introductory address was delivered by D. Rait 
Richardson, President of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association. The following 
papers were read: “The Engineering of Warm Air 
Heating,” by M. William Ehrlich; “Answering Fuei 
Needs with a New Gas Heating System,” by G. S. 
Barrows; and “Dust: Its Universality, Elimination 
and Conservation,” by E. R. Knowles. 

The final session of the annual meeting occurred 
Thursday afternoon, January 24th, and consisted in 
the reading of four technical papers, as follows: “The 
Preservation of Hot Water Supply Pipe,” by F. N. 
Speller and R. G. Knowland; “The Relation of Hot 
Water Service Heating to Various Types of Build- 
ings,” by H. L. Alt; “Calculations and Analysis of a 
Compound Gravity Low Pressure Hot Water System,” 
by A. J. Wells; and “Measurements of Low Pressure 
Steam Used for Heating the Buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan,” by J. E. Emswiler. 

As a practical means of serving the nation, the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi 
neers is taking part in the activities of the National 
Council of Defense. At the invitation of Samuel 
Gompers, Chairman of the Committee on Labor, of the 
Advisory Commission to the National Council of 
Defense, Frederick R. Still, President of the Society, 
has appointed a member in each State as representative 
of the Society to assist in this work. The purpose of 
the appointments is, as stated in the invitation from the 
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Advisory Commission, to serve on a Joint Committee 
of organizations to assist the Welfare Committee on 
Labor in co-operating with local Federal and State 
authorities in securing healthful physical conditions in 
workplaces to conserve wage-earners during the period 
of the war. 


~—_ 


ISSUES INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING RIGHT 
METHODS OF HEATING. 





Information which dealers and installers will find 
valuable for the instruction of their customers is made 
available in a set of directions, “How to Keep Warm,” 
issued by The Illinois State Council of Defense. It is 
imperative that householders learn how to secure the 
utmost values from their heating plants as a measure 
of war necessity. Concerning fuel, the Council says: 

“Coal is scarce and costly. Conservation of fuel is 
desirable at any time ; at present it is obligatory. When 
you buy a ton of coal you buy the equivalent of so 
much heat, the exact amount depending upon the char- 
acter of the coal purchased. The number of 
heat units you are able to convert into useful heat- 
the amount of heat you actually receive for your 
money—depends upon the way in which your heating 
plant is installed, the characteristics of the fuel you 
buy, and the degree of attention you give to the oper 
ation and regulation of your heater. 

“Fuels available: While anthracite, eastern bitumin 
ous coals, Pocahontas, and coke are normally avail- 
able for household use in the central west, present 
conditions make these fuels expensive and difficult to 
get. The fuel available at present for use in Illinois 
comes largely from the mines of Illinois, western 
Kentucky, and Indiana. 

“Bituminous or soft coal should be fired frequently 
in rather small charges in such manner that the gases 
arising from the fresh fuel may be burned. This can 
be accomplished by the alternate or coking method of 
firing, in which fresh fuel is applied only to a portion 
of the fuel beds, while the remainder present a glow- 
ing hot surface, or, more effectively, by the use of the 
so-called ‘two-zones’ or ‘fire arch’ heaters or boilers 
designed especially for the use of bituminous coal.” 

Economy in the use of fuel is of prime necessity ; 
and the following suggestions are made in this con 
nection by the State Council of Defense: 

“If the majority of the rooms of a building are to 
be heated, use a single furnace, heater or boiler, re 
quiring one fire and one chimney, instead of a number 
of stoves with several chimneys. 

“All classes of heaters should have the following 
dampers or their equivalent: Draft damper in ash pit, 
check damper in smoke connection, and cross damper 
on the heater side of the check damper. 

“The fire box: It is necessary to have the fire box 
or space above the grate large enough to hold not only 
the coal burned between firing periods, but also enough 
extra coal to kindle the next fuel charge very rapidly.” 

The importance of properly built flues is made plain 
by an explanation of the correct method of chimney 
‘should 


‘ 


construction. 
run as straight as possible from heater to chimney and 


The smoke pipe, we are told, 
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should have a decided upward slope toward the chim 
ney. It should have a covering of at least three ply 
asbestos paper. The chimney flue is probably the most 
important single item in the heating system, exclusive 
of the heater. It should run straight up from the base 
ment without offsets, to a point at least two feet above 
the highest part of the building or surrounding ob 
jects. 

“No system of heating can be economical unless a 
careful inspection of the building is made and every 
precaution taken to prevent the entrance or in leakage 
of cold air around windows and doors, especially those 
on the windward side.” 

In concluding the instructions, emphasis is placed 
upon the requirement that the house be kept at a uni- 
form temperature and should not be allowed to cool 
down more than 10 degrees at night. The temperature 
of all rooms should be as low as is consistent with 
comfort. To heat a house to 75 degrees Fahrenheit 
instead of to 70 degrees Fahrenheit with an average 
outside temperature of 40 degrees Fahrenheit for the 
entire heating season means a 17 per cent increase in 
fuel consumption. 


“eo 


COMBINES QUALITY WITH LOW COST. 


We are always looking for the best on the market. 
We are ever on the lookout for something that is bet- 
ter than the average. It pleases us to be able to find 
an article possessing merit. But, at the same time, we 
consider our pocketbooks when we buy. It is a well 
known fact that a five-dollar appetite does not go well 
with a fifty-cent purse. Consequently, even though we 
want articles of merit, we must keep within our 
means. The Utica Heater 
Company of Utica, New 
York, declares that it has 
combined quality with 
low cost in its Superior 
Warm Air Heater, 2100 


Series, illustrated here 
with. Among the strong 


features claimed for these 


heaters are: elimination 





of feed door frame; ex 


Superior ‘2100 Series "’ 
Warm Air Heater. 


hot blast attachment; large combustion dome braced 


tra large feed door with 

to stand hard firing; direct connected cleanout; and 

patented Superior Grate. The Company’s latest cata 

log explains the foregoing advantages in detail \ 

copy of the catalog may be had for the asking 
‘piitiaiaininiaaii 


HOME PRODUCTION INCREASES. 


That great industrial expansion has taken place in 
the United States in the past three years and that large 
numbers of articles previously obtainable only from 
European sources can now be purchased in the United 
States and shipped to all parts of the world are mat 
ters of fact which the 1917 trade records. Organiza 
tion, efficiency and invention probably stand out mosi 
prominently as the factors which have made possible 
greatest trade that the United 


the year of export 


States has ever had.—Commercial America 
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ASKS SOLUTION OF HEATING PROBLEM. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Last summer we submitted figures on the sale and 
installation of a warm air heating system. Our bids 
were not accepted. The competitor who secured the 
contract installed the warm air heating plant in the 


manner shown in 
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HOW TO AVOID FAULTY INSTALLATION OF 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 


To educate the public in the virtues and superiority 
of warm air heating, several manufacturers have pre- 
pared literature for distribution among consumers. 
The wide-awake installer and dealer will co-operate in 


ri 





the accompanying 
diagram. The N 
plant has failed to 
satisfaction. 
customer as- 
serts that it will Ss 
not work in cold 
weather. We have 
been asked to rem- 
edy the defects. 
As we original- 
ly planned the job, 
cold air runs were 
included, of 
which was to be in 
the hall. The sys 
tem, as installed by 
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our competitor, ob- 
tains cold air only 
from what goes 
between two pairs 
of joists each 10x 


BED Room 


14 inches. 
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It is well to re- 
peat that all the cold air which this warm air heating 
plant can get is what goes between the two joists to 
which reference has already been made. One run of 
pipe is supposed to heat five rooms, somewhat in the 
fashion shown in the diagram, all branched off. One 
stack is continued upstairs to heat two rooms, one to 
the kitchen and one for the hall and bedroom. 

We should like to have the opinion of your staff 
and readers as to the best method for remedying the 
defects in this plant. That it should be corrected ad- 
The problem as we see it 
is how to correct it rightly with the minimum disturb- 


mits of no controversy. 


ance of existing equipment. 
GEORGE P. HINDenrt, 
Hardware, Heating and Ventilating. 
Minonk, Tllinois, January 21, 1918. 


/ 


this praiseworthy work by helping spread cozrect in 
formation among householders—such information, for 
example, as is contained in the appended paragraphs 
from the catalog of the Majestic Company of Hunt- 
ington, Indiana: 

The proper installation of the warm air heater is of 
the utmost importance; for while even a poorly in 
stalled warm air heater will furnish considerable heat. 


f 


D'agram of Faulty Warm Air Heating System. 


the same heater properly placed, connected and piped 
will be found infinitely more satisfactory and eco 
nomical, Ninety per cent of all complaints have been 
found to be due to faulty installation which the com- 


There 


petent dealer of today knows how to avoid. 
fore, insist on first class installation as it will be wort! 
many times the additional cost. 

Allow your heating contractor te decide the size to 
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be used and locate your warm air heater, pipes, and 
registers where and how in his opinion the best results 
will be obtained. 

Have the heating pipes covered with heavy asbestos 
paper ; this will save you fuel and heat, thus repaying 
the extra cost. 

A good smoke flue is essential, and the diameter of 
all of the smoke pipe should be the same as the smoke 
pipe collar on the heater—never reduce it. Permit 
your heating contractor to remedy any defect he may 
find in the flue or chimney. A good warm air heater 
and proper installation cannot overcome a defective 
flue or chimney. 

As the proper size and location have not been scien 
tifically determined, it is wise even at some additional 
cost to make any necessary provisions for the proper 
incline of the heating pipes. The heating pipes should 
be as short as possible and it is desirable to provide 
each with a damper. If they must be unusually long 
use a larger warm air heater and pipes. 
provements have recently been made in the construc 


Many im- 


tion of heating and wall pipe in the elbows and boots 
for same. Use the better grades as they will be found 
the cheapest and best in the end. 

The cold air supply is important and a reliable heat 
ing contractor can be depended upon to see that it is 
sufficient. Cold air ducts should be constructed prefer 
ably of galvanized iron, as it furnishes a tighter and 
more satisfactory job. 

The registers may be placed in the floors or side 
walls. Your warm air heater dealer will know the 
correct sizes and it is well to permit him to use those 
of ample capacity. 

In planning and installing a system of warm air 
heating, it is better to give the user a little more than 
just enough radiation, in order that he may be not only 
satisfied but thoroughly pleased with his heating plant 
after it has been in use. 

In heating residences, better success is obtained by 
using inside circulation, the user placing two or three 
cold air registers at the most exposed place in the 
house, running the cold air back to the heater rather 
than taking it from outdoors. 

The warm air heater should be located as near the 
center of the house as possible so that the warm air 
registers can be placed on the inside of the room and 
as near the warm air heater as possible. The cellar 
must not be less than 6% feet in depth—7 or 7% 
would be better as the elevation to the pipes means a 
saving of fuel and a much neater installation can be 
made if the pipes are entirely out of the head room. 
Warm air pipes and dome top of warm air heater 
casing should be covered with heavy asbestos paper. 

The chimney should be 8x12 inches inside and should 
extend above all projections of the roof, which is a 
very important feature in any heating system. 


_— == 


POISE SHOULD REPLACE POSE. 





True importance is always simple. The large du- 
ties, cares and responsibilities of those seeking to do 
great things give them natural dignity and ease. They 
have the simple grace of the burden-bearers of India, 
who carry heavy .loads on their heads, and in the 
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carrying learn how to carry them, erect—with fear 
less step. There is in them no trace of the pose, of 
the strenuous. Men of serious effort think too much 
of their work to think much of themselves. Their 
great interest, enthusiasm and absorption in their 
world of fine accomplishment eclipse all littleness. 


They are living their life—not playing a part. They 


‘are burning incense at the shrine of a great purpose 


not to their own vanity. They ever have poise—not 
pose.—William G. Jordan. 
ese 


COMBINED VENTILATOR-REGISTER SAVES 
AND SERVES. 


Kveryone, at least everyone with the slightest speck 
of patriotism and national spirit in him, is familiar 
with the slogan, “Save and Serve.” Everywhere 
there are signs urging upon us the vital necessity of 
saving food, light, coal, and everything else that is of 
importance in enabling us to carry this war to a suc 
cessful finish. Our country has before it a tremendous 
task, a task so great that many of our own people are 
unable to comprehend the vastness of it. We are in 
We are fight- 
We are not seeking 


this war for a purpose, a noble purpose. 
ing for a cause, a grand cause. 
Our aims have been 

We 


have accomplished these 


to protect any selfish interests. 


clearly defined time and again. must not and 


cannot withdraw until we 





H. & C. Ventilator. 


aims. In order to do this, it is necessary that we de 
vote all our energies and resources to that end. We 
must save in every way possible. 

One of the chief products which the Government 1s 
We Call see, 
that anything which helps to save coal, helps also to 
It is claimed that the Hl. & ¢ 
\ entilator-Register, illustrated herewith, is especially 


imploring us to save is coal, therefore, 


win the war. combined 


valuable at the present time because it saves coal, and 
is thus an important factor in leading us to victory m 
the great struggle for democracy. ‘These Ventilator 
Registers are especially designed to carry heat from 
to an unwarmed room above. 
& | 
register connected by a tin box, adjustable from seven 


a warmed room below 
They are made of “II. ‘ white face and japanned 


to twelve inches in depth. Class 2255 has a hole for 
a six-inch pipe in the center, and is intended for use 
with double heater stoves. lull information may be 
obtained by writing for catalog number 16 to the man 
ufacturers, Hart and Cooley Company, New Britain, 


Connecticut. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








FLAT LOCK ROOFING. 





By O. W. Korue. 

Tin roofing is always of interest to the trade. At 
this day and time when there are so many things hap- 
pening that absorb our attention, many important trade 
matters are lost sight of. While they are not lost sight 
by the experienced mechanic, yet he very often neglects 
instructing the coming mechanic and so altogether too 


from 4 to 6 inches high. The lock edge should be 
cleated to the roof. When both sides have been thus 
placed, a chalk line is stretched as a-a, along which 
the first row of field sheets is placed. These field 
sheets should have a lock edge of % inch wide as in 
sketch C, being sure that all edges are well hooked. 
Cleats are the most serviceable because they provide 
for expansions and contractions. On sheets 20x28 it 
is best to place 4 cleats on the long side and 3 cleats on 
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Illustrating the Application of Flat Lock Roofing. 


often the workman does things without knowing the 
reason. 

So in this case we have a garage to cover with a tin 
roof. Attention is called to the back elevation and 
also a side elevation which gives us the size the roof 
must be. Next glance above and we see the sketch of 
this roof showing the method of applying tin. The 
first thing is to see that all nail heads and other sharp 
protrusions are done away with. Next lay a layer of 
good building paper. By this we do not mean tar 
paper or other paper that embodies asphaltum, sulphur 
or other destructive chemicals. Be sure to run the 
building paper up on the brick work along the pocket 
walls fully as high as the tin will be placed for flash- 
ing. This acts as a good protection for the tin because 
the alkali in the bricks and mortar in damp weather 
will corrode the metal. 

When this is done, lay wall strips as at B, against 
the parapet wall A. The edge tonged up may be made 


the narrow side, 7 cleats in all. On sheets 14x20, only 
5 cleats are used, 2 on narrow side and 3 on long side. 
The field sheets are run along and what falls off from 
one row js attached to the next, thus working in all 
the waste pieces; also breaking seams. By breaking 
seams in this way, expansion and contraction will not 
have such tearing effect as if all straight and cross 
seams should come on a line. 

In this way the entire roof is laid. The gutter H, 
can be hung at any time before the lower edge is ham 
mered down and nailed, so the straps can be placed 
underneath the tin. The next step is to hammer down 
the seams as shown by E. The idea is to place one 
hand in the middle of the sheet so that when the seams 
are flattened, all the buckling will be taken out of the 
center, leaving the sheet perfectly flat. Never use 4 
mallet that is perfectly flat on the faces but use 4 
coarse file and rounden the faces. This enables ham- 
mering the seams smoother and will not make depres- 
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sions in the tin when tilting the mallet to one side and 
striking. 

Mechanics who are unable to finish up a roof over 
night should not hammer down the seams. A tin roof 
with the seams hammered flat will leak more during a 
rain than if they were left open. In addition, the 
seams are very hard to solder after they have been 
hammered down and a rain storm has visited the roof ; 
but leaving them open and hammering down the next 
day will facilitate soldering the same as in dry weather. 

There are various methods of fluxing seams. Cut 
acid should never be used on a tin roof under any 
circumstances. The fumes of the acid while soldering 
will lodge in the seams, and that vapor will gradually 
rust and ruin the roof. Some workmen use a solution 
of powdered rosin and gasolene. This is excellent for 
all vertical seams ; but for long seams it takes too long 
to apply. For this, take a medium hot soldering copper 
and a coke of rosin as at F, and run along the seam. 
This can be done very rapidly, leaving a thin film of 
rosin which the wind will not blow away, and will 
solder nicely. 

When soldering, be sure to hold the soldering copper 
across the seam as in sketch G. The idea is that the 
heat of the copper is in the heavy part of the iron and 
it is this heat that draws the solder. The tin must 
first be heated to the same temperature as the soldering 
copper before the solder will sweat in. Another point 
is to see that you have a greater share of solder on 
side c, because all the solder on the side b will do no 
good. It is only the solder that soaks in the seam that 
is of service; all on the outside is a waste of solder. 
Ordinarily from 5 to 6 pounds of solder are used for 
a square of roofing. Workmen are cautioned never 
to skimp roofing seams with solder. That is a costly 
process to the trade. Let each job be one that you 
can be proud of. 





AUTO BRUSH IS HANDY AND USEFUL. 





Nearly every automobilist is “blessed” with woes 
and trouble to spare. It is little wonder that as soon 
as one buys an automobile, he immediately acquires a 
very large vocabulary of swear words. The car 
owner, therefore, will welcome anything which tends 





Handy Scratch Brush. 


to lessen the burdens he has to bear, and which al- 
leviates his suffering. Such an article, for example, 
as the Handy Scratch Brush, depicted in the accom- 
panying illustration, is claimed by the manufacturers 
to be a great boon to auto owners. This brush is said 
to have a multitude of uses, not only as applied to 
radiator work, but as a cleaner for any repair job. 
On copper, brass, or galvanized iron, a little raw acid 
and the Handy Scratch Brush is declared to be all 
that is needed. The brush, the manufacturers main- 
tain, is particularly useful in removing paint, lime 
deposits, or grease on solder before using the solder- 
ing copper. F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company, 
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Maryville, Missouri, the producers of this brush, will 
cheerfully supply all details, as well as complete in- 
formation and instructions on the subject of Repair- 
ing Automobile Radiators. 


DISTRIBUTES HANDY CALENDARS. 








A set of six calendars has been issued by Merchant 
& Evans Company, manufacturers, smelters, importers 
and jobbers, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, advertis 
ing various products of the Company. The calendars 
are of convenient size for use on the wall near one’s 
desk and are printed on a black background in clear, 
white letters and figures, ruled off into squares by 
A separate calendar is devoted to 
each of the following group of products: “Mer 
chant’s” Metal, “Spanish” Tiles and “Gothic” 
Shingles; Evans “Almetl” Fire Doors and Shutters; 
Evans Model “Hele-Shaw” Clutch ; “Star” Ventilator ; 
Merchant’s I C Old Method High Grade Roofing 
Plates ; and “Evans” Universal Joints. The calendars 
are substantially made and carry appropriate illustra 
tions of the products which they are intended to ad- 


bright red lines. 


vertise. 
“*- 


HELPS DEALER TO GET THE MOST 
PROFITABLE JOBS. 


IXvery contractor is, of course, anxious to get the 
best paying jobs in his locality. The smaller jobs are 
neither worth while nor profitable. Furthermore, it 
is well known that if a dealer lands one big job and 
handles it efficiently, others are sure to come his way. 
A thriving business is thus established. But the un- 
fortunate part about the matter is that not every dealer 
knows how to get his first big job. Not every dealer 
knows what to handle in order to satisfy the buyers. 
The success of a merchant in business depends almost 
entirely upon what he has to offer to his customers. The 
buyer always wants to know if your articles are better 
or worse than those your competitor sells. He wants 
to know, also, whether or not they are cheaper in the 

long run. If you can show the buy 
er superior materials, and prove to 
him that they are more economical 
in the end, you will, without the 
shadow of a doubt, get his trade 
lor this reason, it is said, dealers in 
sheet metal should be very much in- 
terested in Toncan Metal, manufac 
tured by the Stark Rolling Mill Com 
Sheet Metal Primer. pany, Canton, Ohio. It 











is claimed 

to be a more durable material than 
steel or iron, yet moderate in cost. The company also 
asserts that after comparing prices, a buyer will almost 
invariably decide to use this metal because he consid- 
The ac 


companying illustration shows the Sheet Metal Primer, 


ers final cost as important as the first cost. 


a very interesting and comprehensive booklet which 
the manufacturers of the metal have compiled. It 
contains some very valuable information concerning 
not only this particular kind of metal, but also other 
sheet metal. In the’ booklet, too, is a discussion on 
corrosion—its cause, effect, and remedy. The Sheet 
Metal Primer, as well as other particulars may be pro 


cured by writing to the manufacturers. 
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WESTERN FIRM SENDS SAMPLES OF 
PRACTICAL SHOP TICKETS. 


Time is a determining factor in the production of 
wealth. This truth has forced itself upon the com- 
mercial world only after much travail of argument 


and experience. It was the old New England mystic 


JNO, HUSSIE HARDWARE 00. theses 
who said_ that 


TINSHOP 


the cost of any- 
thing is the 

life 
must 


amount of 
which we 


Article exchange for it 
in the long run. 
Owner And so in a 
very true and 
Repairs wanted oo cc ne POSitive sense, 


the value of a 
commodity must 
be determined 
by the average 
amount of time 
expended in 
adie satsscuihslinin sibilant its production. 
This 
mean simply the 
and 


does not 


Repaired by......_ iniainnsiniaiaiilcbiaiaianiandi 


Memorandum Card for Tin Shop. minutes 


hours spent by 

the mechanic upon the fashioning of an article. It in- 

cludes every necessary item for thinking as well as 
working, office attention as well as shop effort. 

Consequently, the employers who may be minded 

to take advantage of the shop ticket forms and in- 
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These general expenses are just as much, in the 
corresponding ratio, a part of each job which goes 
through the shop, as the wages of the mechanic and 
the cost of the material he uses. Bearing these mod- 
ifications in mind, the owner of a tinshop, whether it 
be great or small, will be able to derive more practi- 
cal advantages from the material furnished by the 
John Hussie Hardware Company of Omaha, Nebraska, 
in answer to the inquiry of William Koch and Son 
Hardware Company of Hope, Kansas, for a satisfac- 
tory method of keeping a record of shop work, which 
was published on page 38 of the January 12, 1918 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorb. 
These cards should be studied with a view to getting 
a maximum amount of necessary data with a minimum 
amount of details. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

We are sending samples of shop cards used by us 
in the hope that they may prove helpful to William 
Koch and Son Hardware Company of Hope, Kansas, 
who asked for such material on page 38 of the Janu- 
ary 12, 1918, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
I1ARDWARE Recorp. We have had these cards in use 
for some time and they have not recently been revised. 

It is quite possible that your subscriber might be 
Such as 


issue 


able to improve upon them in some respects. 
they are, however, he is welcome to them. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun Husste HARDWARE COMPANY. 
()maha, Nebraska, January 21, 1918. 


ee 


GETS RESULTS FROM AMERICAN ARTISAN 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
I am glad to notify you that I obtained a good job. 


JOHN HUSSIE HARDWARE Co. 
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tools in proper place. 


Mechanic. 





Workman must note on this ticket Time and Material Used, entering each job separately 
Note on back of this card all material, ladder, ete., left on job. 


On returning from work. worked will at ouce put all material and 


___ Helper. 


Mechanic’s Material and Time Ticket for Tin Shop. 


structions which are herewith illustrated, should have 
due regard for elements of cost which are not apparent 
in these tickets. In other words, an intelligent use of 
shop tickets implies that before ultimate totals are 
fixed, there should be added to the expenses of the job, 
a right proportion of the general overhead expenses. 


with good people through a classified advertisement in 
your very valuable publication. I will certainly advise 
other mechanics to follow my example, when they are 
in need of employment. 
Lee BALIE. 
Farmer City, Illinois, January 23, 1917. 
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TELLS WHY TINSHOPS SHOULD TAKE UP 
RADIATOR REPAIRING. 


BY F. L. CURFMAN. 

The loss for lack of local men to repair the auto- 
mobile radiator is astounding. If no one in your town 
has been repairing radiators, go to your garages and 
see the old radiators on the junk pile waiting for the 
junk man. Go to his warehouse and see them there. 
These neglected radiators are making a regular har- 
vest for the junk men. 

After you have done this you will begin to realize 
how enormous this loss is, most of which is due to 
the lack of some one in your town to do this work. 
Few car owners will do without their car the two or 
three weeks required to send the radiator away to 
have it repaired. The result is, they dump ground 
flax hulls, corn meal, or anything anybody suggests 
into the radiator. They get desperate to stop that 
leak and not be out the use of the car. The result is 
a radiator with no circulation and only partial drain 
age; a cold snap and a ruined radiator, when a man 
on the job for a few dollars could have saved it. 

The mechanics in the garages are not solderers as 
a rule. However, to their credit, I have run across a 
few who could do fairly good work in this line. They 
are honest with their customers and tell them they 
cannot do this work but the car owner insists until he 
tackles it and in 90 per cent of the cases it is only a 
botch and leaks about as bad as before. ‘The car owner 
is out his money and has nothing for it. 
repair job is up to us fellows who know how to handle 





This radiator 


the soldering iron. 

This line of work has come on so sudden that most 
shops are not prepared for it. Some are tackling it; 
others are questioning whether it will pay. | 
cite instance after instance where men have taken this 


could 


up and made good, and | do not know of a single fail 
ure. 

There is a fellow back here in Missouri in a town 
of about five thousand people, who started a tinshop 
three years ago. [Everybody told him he could not 
make a success of it against three other shops already 
He took up the radiator repair work in 
He was telling me 


established. 
connection and did make a go of it. 
not long ago he had not taken $500 worth of work 
from the other shops; still he is working two men and 
could use four more from that time until the first of 
\pril if he could get them. What about the other 
Owing to high prices, guttering and most all 
One shop has quit; 


shops ? 
sheet metal work has been slow. 
the other two are wondering what they are going to 
do tomorrow. 

What this fellow has done you can do. Take it 
from me, they are going to keep the car running if 
it takes a mortgage on the old home place, and if you 
don’t get some of it, it is your own fault. 

[ know that at first this work is irksome to the 
average sheet metal worker, but I also know lots of 
men who used to rip out an oath every time a radiator 
would come in the shop, who now have mastered the 
work and prefer it to the outside work. Many is the 
time during the day while I was repairing a radiator 
that I have vowed never to fix another one, but on 
my way home that night the music from the seven or 
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eight dollars for my day’s work, rattling in my pocket, 
would cause me to make up my mind that if some 
fellow came in the next day and wanted me to repair 
another, I would do it. Now, I would rather repair 
radiators than do any other part of the sheet metal 
work. No more juggling extension ladders, hanging 
gutter and laying roofing, with the thermometer hov 
ering around zero, for me; and you will be the same 
way. 

This radiator repairing and the sheet metal busi- 
ness, in the average town, work nicely together. The 
radiator business is rushing in winter and slack in 
summer, while the sheet metal end is rushing in sum- 
mer and slack in winter. If you are a hardware man, 
you should encourage your tinner in this line. 

| do not advise any tinner to open an exclusive radi 
ator repair shop unless it should be in a town of from 
six to ten thousand population or over, for his work 
in the summer will be too slack to depend on it alone 
and he will be completely overrun in the winter. Take 
it up where you are in connection with your present 
metal work and you are sure of success. 

Maryville, Missouri, January 21, 1918. 
oon 


FINDS AMERICAN ARTISAN USEFUL. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
(On the occasion of the renewal of our subscription 
ARTISAN AND TIARDWARE RECORD, 


to the AMERICAN 


allow us to express our satisfaction. We find it a very 
Yours truly, 
CiaArLes W. Koontz. 
lleating and Ventilating. 
1O18, 
ite 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


useful paper. 


\dena, Ohio, January 21, 


Stove Pipe and Elbows. 
Subscribe r 


from a 
We would like to know who makes stove pipe and 
elbows. 


\ns. 


Station B&B, 


Company, Post Of 
Ohio; Duluth Cor 
Duluth, Minne 
Company, 


Ferdinand Dieckmann 


fice Cinemnati, 
Roofing Company, 


Steel 


rugatng & 
lurnace 517 
Com 


sota ; lexcelsior 
\Vest Street, 
pany, Vandeventer and Shaw Streets, St. Louis, Mis- 


Monroe Chicago; Ilemp and 
sourt; S. M. Howes Company, 42 Union Street, Bos 


ton, Massachusetts; jackes-Evans Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Kinne Manufacturing 
Company, 1401 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne 
M. Letts, Waverly, New York; Merchant and 


Ikvans Company, 347 North Sheldon Street, Chicago ; 


sota: I. 


Ohio Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio; Reeves 


Manufacturing Company, Dover, Ohio; Republic 
Metalware Company, Buffalo, New York; Stratton 
and Terstegge Company, 15th and Main Streets, 


Louisville, Kentucky; Whitaker-Glessner Company 
( Wheeling Corrugating Department), Wheeling, West 
\ irginia. 
Address of E. Mitler «nd Company. 

rom William Maresh, 521 South Gilbert Street, Iowa Cit 

lowa 

Will you kindly give me the address of E. Miller and 
Company, who make the Zenith Lamp Burner? 

\ns.—They are located in Meriden, Connecticut, 
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Oil Heaters. 

Irom a Subscriber. 

Please advise who makes oil heaters. 

Ans.—George M. Clark & Company, 179 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Dangler Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; New Process Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Ringen Stove Company, 825 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; all Divisions of Ameri- 
can Stove Company; A. C. Barler Manufacturing 
Company, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago; Central Oi! 
& Gas Company, Gardner, 
Cleveland Metal Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Edward Miller and Company, Meriden, Connecticut ; 
National Enameling and Stamping Company, 411 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Art Stove Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Detroit Vapor Stove Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Taylor and Boggis Foundry Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Milk Bottle Caps. 

From B. W. Ranger, Hancock, Minnesota. 

Will you please advise who makes milk bottle caps? 

Ans.—Dorsey Manufacturing Company, 39 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts ; Hagerstown Cap Com- 
pany, Hagerstown, Maryland; Piqua Cap Company, 
Piqua, Ohio; and William Summers Company, Piqua, 
Ohio. 


Stove Massachusetts ; 


Wooden Rolling Pins. _ 
From Noyes and Nutter Manufacturing Company, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Please advise who makes wooden rolling pins in the 
Ivast. 

Ans.—Bogert and Hopper, 67 Barclay Street, New 
York City; E. B. Estes and Sons, 358 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; and John Sommer I‘aucet Company, 
355 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 

Machines for Making Bottle Caps. 
From B. W. Ranger, Hancock, Minnesota. 


Kindly let me know who makes machinery for 
making bottle caps. 
Ans.—-k. W. Bliss Company, 19 
Brooklyn, New York. 
_One Piece Corrugated Elbow. 
From a Subscriber. 
Can you let me know who manutactures one piece 


Adams Street, 


corrugated stove pipe elbows? 

Ans.——Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, lost Office 
Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio; Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company, 118 South Clinton Street, Chicago; Hemp 
and Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Milwaukee Cor- 
rugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Republic 
Metalware Company, Buffalo, New York; and Whit 
2547. Arthington Street, 
Chicago; and Michigan Safety Pipe Furnace Com- 


aker-Glessner Company, 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 
Wooden Buckets. ; 
From Noyes and Nutter Manufacturing Company, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Kindly tell us who in the East makes wooden 
buckets. 

Ans.—Keene Woodenware Company, Keene, New 
Hampshire; Chester L. Lane, East Swanzey, New 
Hampshire ; Lown and Son, Poughkeepsie, New York ; 
and W. E. Peirce and Company, Milford, New Hamp- 
shire. 

_ Revolving Window Ventilator. ’ ; 
From the Geigel Hardware Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Would you please advise us where we can purchase 
a ventilator for use in a factory? It should be about 
7”, 8” or 9” and is to be placed in the window to 
draw the suction in. 

Ans.—«Bicalky Fan Company, Buffalo, New York, 
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or Batterman Truitt Company, 18 East Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, Western sales agents ; and Bullard and Gorm- 
ley Company, 175 North State Street, Chicago. 

Will you kindly let us know where we can get 
plumbing supplies ? 

Plumbing Supplies. 
rom Grosse Pointe Hardware, Grosse Pointe Village, Mich- 
igan. 

Will you kindly let us know where we can get plumb- 
ing supplies ? 

Ans.—Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago; James B. Clow and Sons, Franklin and 
I{arrison Streets, Chicago; Henion and Hubbell, 219 
North Jefferson Street, Chicago; and L. Wolff Manu- 
facturing Company, 601 West Lake Street, Chicago. 

Bicycle Sundries. 
From Grosse Pointe Hardware, Grosse Pointe Village, Mich- 
igan. 

Please let us know where we can obtain bicycle sun- 
dries. 

Ans.—A, & J. Manufacturing Company, 559 West 
Lake Street, Chicago; Beckley-Ralston Company, 1801 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Harris and Reed, 
1500 West 15th Street, Chicago; and Machine Parts 
Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Charcoal. 
From L. R. Hamman, 321 East Main Street, Decatur, [llineis. 


I would like to know who in Chicago will take an 
order for about thirty bushels of charcoal. 

Ans.—Chicago Charcoal Company, 3037 South Tur- 
ner Avenue, Chicago. 


Hollow Punches. 


From Gust Baker, 1207 West Main Street, Fort Wayne, 


Indiana. 
Kindly advise where I can purchase hollow punches. 
Ans.—buffum Tool Company, Southside, Louisiana, 
Missouri; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Henry Pels and Company, West and AI- 
bany Street, New York City ; and Syracuse Twist Drill 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 
: a oe Wire Flue Brushes. 
From The National Cornice Company, 225 
Street, Lima, Ohio. 
Please inform us who makes wire flue brushes. 


Ans.—F. W. Browne, Farmington, New Hamp- 
shire; Joseph Lay Company, Ridgeville, Indiana; and 
Pilley Flue Bush Company, 604 South 3rd Street, St. 
lLouis, Missouri. 


South Union 


“*e- 


ITEMS. 





The Universal Sheet Metal Works, 3202 erry Ave 
nue, New York City, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by J. Lefkowitz, and R. and 
R. Sadwith. 

The E. J. Doolittle Company, Meriden, Connecticut, 
has been incorporated for $40,000 to manufacture 
metal products, etc. I. J. Doolittle, LeRoy Holmes. 
©. S. Gillette and William E. 
corporators. 

The Manufacturing Company, Urbana. 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture sheet metal specialties. The 
incorporators are Harry S. Easron, Frank C. Gaumer, 
Joseph C. Mackery and others. 

The Damrow Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, manufacturers of milk cans 
and other galvanized sheet metal specialties and stamp- 
ings, will install a rolling mill to manufacture its own 
supply of sheets from the rough pig. This was done 
on account of the shortage of sheet tin. 


Johnson are the in 


Urbana 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,252,405. Sash-Lock. Frank E. Croy, Watauga, Tenn. 1,252,720. Window-Ventilator. Elijah M. Birkes, St. Jo- 

Filed Feb. 2, 1917. seph, Mo. Filed Feb. 5, 1916. 

1,252,421. Lawn-Mower. Oliver B. Frazier, Elwood, Ind 1,252,797. Combined Square and Bevel. William I1. Gold- 
Filed Jan. 10, 1916. ing, Tenafly, N. J. Filed Mar. 12, 1917 

1,252,424. Saw. Harry C. Gamage, New York, N. Y., 1,252,815. Padlock. Keodor Kovalski, West lynn, Mass 


assignor to Willis H. Simpson, East Orange, N. J. Filed Filed July 16, 1917 
Jan. 3, 1917. 

1,252,454. Emergency Lift-Latch. Fernando J. Le Beau, 
. ne - agg aa to Frederick Lundin, Chi- 1,252,869. Stretcher-Clamp for Woven Wire. Batley H 
ne ee ee ee ees ee . West, Makanda, Ill. Filed Apr. 14, 1917. 

1,252,486. Knife. Swen Paulson, Heber City, Utah. Filed : 
Jan. 19. 1917 1,252,903. Lathing-Hatchet. Charles ©. [light, Sparta, 


1,252,851. Metallic Window Frame and Sash. |arius F 
Shrauger, Atlantic, lowa. Filed Jan. 25, 1915 


1,252,524. Spring-Latch Protector. John A. White, © Filed Apr. 30, 1917, 
Oceanpark, Cal., assignor of one-half to W. Perry Wood 1,252,924 Operating-Gearing for Washing-Machines. 
Oceanpark, Cal. Filed Apr. 21, 1917. Glenn More, Jamestown, N. Y., assignor to The Blackstone 
1,252,590. Implement for Twisting Wire. Matt A. Kom- Manufacturing Company, Jamestown, N. \ Filed Jan. 19, 
pula, Calumet, Mich. Filed Mar. 8, 1917. 191% 
1,252,606. Combination-Lock. Ferdinand Neubauer, Cleve- 1,252,953. Wire-Stretcher. James M. Roberts, St. Joseph, 
land, Ohio. Filed Sept. 4, 1917. Mo. Filed Sept. 15, 1917 
1,252,627. Garden-Tool. Henry C. Strack, Owego, N. Y. 1,252,096. Safety-Razor Augustus Ilager Bryant, Glen 
Filed Jan. 19, 1917. Ridge, N. J. Filed June 5, 1917. 
1,252,660. Hose-Coupling. Cassius M. Clay, Mexico, Mo. 1,253,041. Thermostatic Device George A. James, San 
Filed July 12, 1916. Francisco, Cal. Filed Feb. 16, 1914. Serial No. 819,079. Re 
1,252,675. Lawn-Trimmer. George H. F. Ehmcke, Fre newed June 16, 1917 
mont, Nebr. Filed Sept. 7, 1916. 125R3.057. lee-Cream Dipper \rthur McDowell Larrowe 
1,252,699. Combined Hose-Rack and Valve. Adolph and Azel Lewis Kline, Canisteo, N. Y. Filed Aug. &, 1917, 
Johnson, Coronado, Cal. Filed Apr. 30, 1917 1.253.065. Hose-Connector. Edward S. Looze, Flint, Mich. 
1,252,705. Tool-Holder. Platon Lazarides, New York, Filed Feb. 3, 1917. 
N. Y. Filed Mar. 12, 1917. 1.253.090, Gas-Heater. Truman G. Palmer, Chicago, I] 
1,252,715. Permutation-Padlock. Anthony Papini, South — Filed Dec. 18, 1916 
Bethlehem, Pa., assignor of forty-one one-hundredths to Mal- 1,253,111 Ice-tongs. Thomas | Vest, Parkville, M 
colm McTaggart, Bethlehem, Pa. Filed Aug. 16, 1915. Filed July 12, 1917 
1,252,716. Oil-Burner. David E. Pepper and Henry Stre 1,253,146 Cooking-Vessel \ttachment. Thomas Hi. 
low, Venice, Cal. Filed July 16, 1917. Caskey, Jr.. Caney, Ky. Filed Jan. 13, 1917 
1,252,727. Means for Severing Sheet Metal. John Sed- 1,253,169. Lock. Kathleen Treat Goodsell, New Yort 


lin, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 19, 1916. N. Y. Filed Jan. 6, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








FUEL ADMINISTRATOR’S ACTION HAS 


FAVORABLE EFFECT ON STEEL. 


Viewed as a whole, the steel trade experiences no 
discouragement from the action of United States Fuel 
Administrator Garfield in shutting down the industries 
of the country. The steel industry itself was on the 
verge of a shutdown owing to difficulties of transporta- 
tion, as well as embargoes by all the roads except the 
trie operating in the Pittsburgh district. Indeed, the 
steel producers were in a position to judge the effects 
of an enforced closing order in advance, for the shut 
downs incident to the holidays demonstrated the effi- 
cacy of that method of relieving the railroad conges- 
tion. More effective work was done in the Pittsburgh 
district during the holidays towards clearing the sid- 
ings. and yards congested with stagnant freight than in 
any period since the situation developed a critical stage. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of steel urgently 
needed for war purposes have lain in behind immov- 
able freight cars for days and weeks. The congestion 
not only interferred with shipments of raw materials 
to munitions manufacturers, but also interfered with 
shipments to the ship yards, thus delaying the ship- 
building program, considered one of the most vital 
phases of the country’s contribution to the war. 

Instead of improvement, the trade has seen condi- 
tions gradually but certainly growing worse. The 
warehouses in which finished products are stored were 
taxed to capacity, the yards were filled, all available 
cars were loaded, but the movement from the mills of 
finished steel was practically nil. A week or two more 
of the conditions existing the past fortnight would have 
produced a virtual breakdown of the industry upon 
which the successful prosecution of the war mainly 
depends. The only question troubling the steel trade 
is whether the time allotted will be sufficient to meet 
the demands of the situation. 

There is considerable speculation as to the form 
which future regulations of prices for steel will take. 
Some are of the opinion that a reduction of price in 
March is certain, but how the reduction will be brought 
about is the question of the most concern. The ques- 
tion turns upon the point whether the makers will be 
permitted to continue their voluntary price-fixing or be 
forced to submit to prices dictated by the Government. 

In the judgment of others, as the war progresses, 
the consumption of steel inevitably will fall off. In- 
creases of production over consumption will force a 
decrease in price in response to the economic law of 
supply and demand. In the event of an appreciable 
decrease of steel consumption for war purposes, it is 
very likely that the mills will use the surplus to 
establish supplies against the coming of peace. If this 
likelihood comes to pass, no curtailment of production 
will take place. 


STEEL. 

The hesitancy of buyers to place new orders has 
been noticed to some extent during the week. It is 
attributed to uncertainty concerning future develop- 
ments within the industry. Another factor which, no 
doubt, has much bearing upon it is the impression in 
some trades that commitments should be withheld until 
more definite information is obtained regarding the 
status and specification of non-essential industries. 
Those of a naturally optimistic turn of mind find some 
relief from the question affecting non-essential industry 
in the results of the coal order. According to United 
States uel Administrator Garfield, the general close- 
down was due partly to a desire to avoid discrimination 
between industries. This is taken as an indication of 
the Administration’s attitude toward the question of 
non-essential industry. It is hoped that a satisfactory 
adjustment of the non-essential problem will soon be 
reached and that, in consequence, a revival of buying 
will occur. 


COPPER. 

The maximum price for copper, namely 23% cents 
a pound, which was fixed September 2Ist, 1917, was 
extended by President Woodrow Wilson until next 
June Ist, on recommendation of the War Industries 
Board. The price was ordered continued upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: That wages be not reduced; the 
producers will sell to the allies and the public copper 
at the price paid by the Government, and that neces 
sary measures be taken under the direction of the War 
Industries Board to prevent copper from falling into 
the hands of speculators who would increase the price 
to the public, and that the producers exert every effort 
to keep up the production to the maximum of the past 
so long as the war lasts. 

The extension of the present price to June Ist caused 
no surprise in the trade, although the Lake producers 
are reported to have made a strong plea for an advance 
in price, claiming that a curtailment of Lake produc- 
tion would follow if a better price were not forth- 
coming. With the exception of transportation difficul- 
ties, there seems to be no trouble in the trade, buyers 
finding sellers for what supplies they need. The output 
apparently equals the demand. The general impression 
is that copper refineries and smelters are to be exempt- 
ed from the Monday closing. 


TIN. 


All the incoming tonnages of tin from abroad are 
going directly to the larger consumers who have con- 
tracted for them ahead of time. Not much relief has 
been noted in the shortage of spot tin, under which 
especially the smaller consumers are suffering. Inas- 
much as shipping permits from England for the pres- 
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ent seem to be listed among the unobtainable things, 
the shortage is expected to continue and, perhaps, grow 
measurably worse. If the United States consumers 
must depend on direct tin shipments from the Far East, 
it will require several months before the shortage can 
be relieved. 
nominal price of tin and quotations now are as fol- 
lows: Pig tin, 93 cents; Bar tin, 94 cents. 


Chicago warehouses have withdrawn the 


LEAD. 

Unless the United States and Allied Governments 
require for war purposes much larger quantities of lead 
than heretofore, it may be said that the output is suf- 
ficient and the regulation of the market may safely be 
left to the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
Whatever temporary shortage has been felt during the 
past few days, was due to a locking up of quantities 
through delays in transit and not to any actual absence 
of the metal from the markets. The greater proportion 
of the lead production is being sold on an average 
basis. It is estimated that 75 per cent of the produc- 
tion is tied up on sliding scale or average contracts 
and that the “free” lead disposed of on a St. Louis 
basis is not over 10 per cent of the country’s output. 
Prices continue nominal. 


SOLDER. 
Solder prices are still unchanged as follows: XXX 
(guaranteed, 4% & 14, 48 cents; Commercial, 4 & '4, 46 


cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 44 cents. 


SPELTER. 
A firmer tone was noted in the market for spelter, 
New York Spot 
and January were quoted at 8 to 84 cents, and all 
Kast St. Louis deliveries were held at 734 to 8 cents. 
Galvanizers have shown a little more interest in the 


prices quoted being \4 cent higher. 


market, and brass mills under the shutting down order 
of the Fuel Administrator are practically out of the 
market at present. As yet no definite advices have been 
received from Washington concerning the price to be 
fixed on Grade A spelter. 
ever, that the War Industries loard will fix the price 


The belief prevails, how- 


on Grade A between 1214 and 13% cents and that on 


the other grades there will be no fixed maximum prices. 


SHEETS. 

Price fluctuations are necessarily kept to a small 
minimum by the fact that the government prices con- 
tinue to control the market. 
Priority regulations in favor of Government needs 
still prevail. 
28 gauge black sheets, 28 gauge galvanized, 10 gauge 
blue annealed or galvanized corrugated in the Chicago 
market. 


Production is fairly good. 


No changes are reported of prices for 


TIN PLATE. 

It is estimated that tin plate production equivalent 
to 250,000,000 two-pound cans would have been lost if 
the tin plate mills had been included in the coal saving 
cessation of industry. But an order was issued by 
Washington exempting the tin mills from the closing 
order on the stipulation that operations are to be on 
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tin plate for packers’ cans. In view of the fact that 
the great majority of the mills were already scheduled 
for operating about 90 per cent on packers’ cans, the 
carrying out of the stipulation will not involve much 
revision in rolling schedules, except in the case of a 
few plants. Advices from Washington are to the 
effect that steps have been taken to give the tin plate 
industry better transportation service. In the Chicago 
market, first quality bright tin plates have been re 
duced $2.40, IC, 14x20, now being quoted at $16.20 
per box. 


OLD METALS. 

Tendencies in the scrap metal market are toward a 
somewhat higher level of prices. Stocks, except in 
very few instances, are depleted. Uemand coniinues 
to exceed supply. There was some demand for new 
cuttings by galvanizers whose spelter purchases have 
not materialized. The leading articles in requirement 
are composition, and good quality composition turn 
ings. 

Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago dis 
trict, which may be considered nominal, are as follows : 


Old steel axles, $40.00 to $41.00; old iron axles, $41.00 


to $42.00; steel springs, $34.00 to $36.00; Num 
ber 1 wrought iron, $31.25; Number 1 cast tron, 


$25.50 to $26.50, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 


metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 181% 
cents ; light brass, 11 cents; lead, 5 cents; zine, 5 cents; 
cast aluminum, 20 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Production of pig iron is still being restricted by 
the relatively small supply of coke that is available, 
notwithstanding the fact that blast furnaces and coke 
ovens have been exempted from luel Administrator 
Garfield’s order. Weather conditions continue to ham 
per steel companies and merchant furnaces. The latter 
will be fortunate if they are able to accumulate a supply 
of pig metal. While there was no business in pig iron 
to any considerable extent last week for early shipment, 
much interest was shown in supplying future require 
ments. Steel companies having government contracts 
are specially anxious to purchase both Basic and Bess 
mer pig iron. The output which has been restricted by 
fuel shortage and traffic congestion is expected under 
the new order of things to skow marked improvements 
within a very brief limit of time. Merchant furnaces, 
even before the crisis in fuel and transportation cul 
minated in the Garfield order, were operating scarcely 
more than 50 per cent of total capacity. The shortage 
was not in any sense due to lack of raw material, be 
cause the United States ¢:cological Survey, Department 
of Interior, reports that the iron ore mined in th 
United States in 1917 amounted to about 75,324,00 
gross tons, compared with 75,107,672 tons in 1916—-an 
increase of 0.2 per cent. 

Coke is one of the commodities giving consumers 
grave concern, Spot furnace or foundry fuel 1s prac 
tically unobtainable at this time and it appears there 
will be no improvement in this condition until the 
railroads are enabled to make freer movements and 


this is not possible until the weather moderates 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 











| AUGERS. 

















METALS LEAD. 
American Pig.......++.+++++++ $7 50) poping Machine.....sccecceecees 60% 
BOP. ccccccsccccce eeeereeeee  & Irwin's a a a are Nets 
—— Shest. Carpenter's Nuh.......seeeees 50&10% 
Pull coils..... ..-per 100lbs. $9 50 ° 
PIG IRON. Cut coils......-. per 100lbs. 9 75) Hollow. 
ee antaasenese $33 00 Bonney’s........-+- per doz. $30 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.. 33 00 TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... “ * 60 00 
Southern +» No. 2 BF FO) Pipi cccccccccccccccccccesces 93c 
Lake Sup. 37 50 a Hhebeunieweesseteeteesd 94c 
Malleable......... toeee 33 50 | Post Hole. 
Digwell, 6-toct sone ner Gos. $12 hang 
‘ost ole an e ° cts. 
PIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. | ke s,4to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. 
| Ship. 
ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw.. 18% 
Corpemters'. | Snell's 15% 
a. Miiassacssvecscsesecsdlh 
Coopers’. AWLS. 
Dastews, .ccccocse sovcceseeo SB Brad. 
White's iebinenenseeeael 
PRAISES ER ES SSS ins No. 3 Handled....... per doz. et 
Rotiroas. | No. 1050 Handled... 
Plambs.......+++s0seseeee++20% | Shouldered, assorted ie to Ms 400 
Pimatalee.. " = 
AMMUNITION. | — 
Caps, Percassios—per 1,000. | Harness. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $22 30 | 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 22 50 P. L., Waterproof, 1-108......32%| Common..........+- - 1 95 
Cokes, 214lbs....... IC 20x28 22 90 | Ge Da. weereceeceeeeeeeeveeee 32 Pv eiksndnen’ = 1 00 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... 1X 20x28 24 50| Musket........0.....000. «+ 32% | 
Shells, Loaded— | Peg. 
BLUE ANN ’ Loaded with Black Powger ceses 32%! Shouldered........ ee. 1 60 
NOGALES GuSSrTs Loaded with Smokeless Powder. | Patent ........2. __ 75 
 Mikcseeeencavad per 100 Ibs. $5 45 medium grades.............. 2% 
it Miksacéacseuded per 100lbs. 5 50 Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | 
i Miccccenecawed per 100lbs. 5 55 Blets BIOES. ccccccccccccecce 32%| Scratch 
lb Mibectecdseuenn per 100 lbs. 5 65 Winch No. 1 handled....... per doz 65 
anne Repeater Grade. 32 | He a" — eS : 3 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK Smokeless Leader Grad emo Z| a 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 25{| Bleck Powder............. 00032 | 
ue ty een per =e : = U. M. C. AXES. 
Speers per \ ; 
i iicsaconssenel per 100 Ibs. 6 40 —agmamameanaemanar 4 Boy's Handled. 
TOs Bro vcevecerons STR, 648! ew OMD...cccccccccccccco sell | Wiagee-cccecceees & 998 
Broad, 
GALVANIZED CWinchester 7-8 gau 25| Plumbs, West, Pat............ List 
No. 16............per 100 Ibe g 695; Winc her 2-0 ganas... ooo oot 38 je  ” Meeetonane: $53 00 
No, 18-20..........per1001bs. 7 10 ”* id O gauge. .....-. 163 : Firemen’s (handed, a 
No. 22-26..........per 1001 bs. 7 25| powder. al 4+ .j§ ssstusseu per dos.$ 
No. 26.......+++---per 1001 bs. 7 40 ae t Pes. a eee i" = 
No. 27......++++---per 1001bs. 7 50 os 
e kegs... . 3 10) Single Bitted dled). 
No. 28. cccesebesoetaue 100! be. 7 7 DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib ee 56 poles — eeececece 15 50 
NO. 30... 0000 ee eee per 1001ibs. 8 20 “ “ _ ve 4 Warren Blue Finished........ 5 00 
Smokeless aa. 2. a Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. - es ee a 
I acest per 1001bs. $9 80 “ “ | 
is cencccnnes per 1001 bs. 9 85 - ° ee Oe os 
BO. BP .cccccreceee per 1001bs. 9 90 L. “> Orange, Extra Sporting 10 25| Warren Blue Finished....--. 12 50 
sonndocnnnctOeee: CRUDE grees eeeeeeeee* Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 
No. 28. per 100ibe. 10 00 L. & R. Orange Extra Sporting s- ee 
Tpcartaren ciate acs 
SMOOTH SHEETSTEEL. (L.&R. Oranae. ExtraSporting | Double Bitted (without handles). 
er oe eee eee ee Warren's Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 
Wood's Smooth No. 20........ $9 25 a BR. Orange, Extra oe Eee pr morerenne per dos.’ 17 50 | 
No 22-24.. BP es ne conan - tai hd ihe The above prices on axes of 3 to4 Ibs. | 
= a pepe L. & R. Orange, ay Sporting are the base prices. 
: : No 25-26 ...... 9 35 4-lb. canisters......... 32 3 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
¢ * No, 27......... 9 40| L. &R. Orange, Batra Sporting to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. | 
o No. 28......... 9 50 4-Ib. canisters......... 22 | 44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. | 
Hercules‘‘E. C.” and “‘Tnfallible”® 
ne 43 50) 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules"'E.C.," kegs........ 22 0c | BAGS, ~ NAIL. 
IRON. Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 11 25 | P. 
ee Ag ‘ounds..... 16 25 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, anise Senn, 25 can — Per 1,000. "$5 to 6 50 7 30 9 00) 
w ‘ be ea 12 ore eee eee eee eee 
$00 the., base Ho. 38 ee Hercules “I “Infallible,*’ 10 can 200 
ore ee ewe ee eee ween | 
—y Siseeten th C.,°" 3-kegs....... 4 5 | BALANCES, SPRING. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 4. per Ib. 48c — a — ; infalibie 1 00 | | Pelouse...ccccscccccccccccccces 20% | 
ommercial § & $...... 46¢ | Hercules W. A. .30 Rifle, 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... 440 canisters. . yatoegios ns 1 25 | 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, BARS, CROW. 
SN icacewncaanens 25 | 
SPELTER Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 | 
NR ci ctensitsacdevssacdes 8ic ER 5 | 
be sear —— Rifle, canisters 1 50 | 
| Hercules Bullseye Revolver, } BASKETS. 
SHEET ZINC. GREIINS. «. c cccccccccece 1 00} 
Cash lots $22 00 | ANVILS. | —o Willow -per doz. 10 00 | 
nen io ae | Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs......9§$cperlb. sais pabehot 
Lees than Cask lots. .622 $0 to $28 00 Trenton: BP £150 ibe... ate per ib: ae ae 6 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. 
| Board and P ap t 17 Ib. Jalvanized Steel. 4bu. 1bu. 14% bu 
Copper sheet, base ....... eoosedl Gc — up to i. ieee. Per doz.....0.. $800 $1150 15 00 








BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. 17 Pinned Gpsing Wire...$ 1 16 
No. 18 Spring coppered. i 40 
Pe SP SERS veeesveceses 110 

Egg. Per doz, 
No. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
No. 102 “ - me Bae 
No. 150 “ * ic. 2 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
nme if * yes ~ es Oe 
No. 15 oe ct) oe eaieas 3 60 
No. 18 “ “ ros 4 50 

BELLOWS. 

I 6.000 ccscoses eceuseds 0% 

Hand. 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 

Moulders’. 

Ss teacdecesees Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 

Call, 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

IR: io i'vidawaeaawiemandl 60%, 
DE i 6:cescassnenwanwsen 35% 

Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, i 7 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished..... eeéees 15 
White M poms Ceenceeenwenenen 13% 
a 10% 
DiC 1h Wneidwedammekeees an 15 
PE, cocucecucdaased 10% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloys. ..30% 

farm, lbs. . 50 100 

a saecae $2" $s 300 4 Bo 5 50 

BEVELS, TEE 

Gtestey’ s, rosewood handle, new 

ia eeeadanete déoncueoe 
mo s iron handle..........+. Nets 

BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
| ony sa aapshn'on ale teehee aii - -60 

Eee aa Ee” 40&10 
— plated... ..cccccccceced 60&10% 

BITS. 

Auger. 
enning’s Pattern............. 0 
jean s Car and Machine....... oa 
DEE 6 GDS 6 ceccccvceseescese 30% 
—_ gaabasagr nas coetansess 35% 

usse easing Oh sw had ace 
Clark's nsive..  50&5% 
Steer’s |, Small ‘ist, #23 00. 23% 

7 e ct) 
Sent Gee. . otc eveuntaae 358&10% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 

CRs aébhccdivecseseesnsees 15% 

CONN . ccccccccccccodcesccecese 10% 

| Countersink. 
fie. 38 18 Wheeler's... “om doz.  ¥ 80 

° 
American Snailhead.. - : io 
= Foe Canine ed 1 20 
Mahew’s Filat..... > = 1 00 
7 Pisesives ves 1 50 

Dowell 
Russell Jennings........ Kadaada 30% 

Gimlet 
Standard Double Cut.........- 25% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 75 
i cn caganess n 80 
g -. a cas eal - - 

OOTL. we eee sceevece 47/0 

Countersink......... = i 30 

| Reamer. , 
nning’s Square..... as 25 

penning? Square..... - 2 00 
American Octagon... ‘{ 1 75 

Screw Driver. . 
No. 7 Common..... s 3 7 
No. 1 Triumph...... “% 1 25 


























